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3000 CROWNS VOTED 


The Municipal Council of Stock- 
holm has voted 3,000 crowns to help 
entertain the coming Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance in that city. The vote is said to 
be largely due to an eloquent speech 
by a woman member of the Council, 
Dr. Valfrid Palmgren. 


VIRGINIA AWAKE 


The demand,in Virginia for woman 
suffrage literature is so great that 
Librarian Mellwain of the Virginia 
State Library has published a list of 
periodicals, books and pamphlets 
bearing on the subject. He says: 
“Woman Suffrage is the basis for 
many debates in various societies and 
clubs throughout the State, and this 
list of books and periodicals will en- 
able students and advocates of the 
issue to fortify themselves with end- 
less material.” 


MORE PAY FOR TEACHERS 


We cannot too strongly support the 
petition that has been signed by 1,226 
elementary teachers in Boston for bet- 
ter pay. Miss Adeline M. Murphy of 
the Washington School says truly, in 
The Boston Common: “The greatest 
hardships of school life for child and 
teacher are due chiefly to_the indispo- 
sition of the public to pay for com- 
fortable conditions.” The teachers 
point out that it is not necessary to 
raise the tax-rate; tax-dodging causes 
the scarcity of school revenue. 


DIANA OF THE LIBERALS 


A cable dispatch from London re- 
ports with all solemnity that Diana, 
the four-months-old baby of Winston 
Churchill, never takes her airing now 
without a “Bobby” to guard her from 
the suffragettes. That may shock 
London, but over on this side we are, 
of course, more or less accustomed to 
the sight. We pretend to regard her 
as a dull nursemaid who cannot draw 
a policeman to her side while she 
wheels the *perambulator around thé 
block. 

But it is our own private opinion— 
a private opinion which we are per- 
fectly willing to peddle abroad—that 
witle Diana is being imposed upon by 
sayshistrionic father. He would like 
“assuake it appear that she is in dan- 
power being kidnapped by the suffra- 
arrange but it is not a very convinc- 
in the tion to thrust a little girl into. 
equal j. is our cisatlantic observation 
eral edule girls are not kidnapped by 
thinking.tes; they are kidnapped by 

, of children’s diseases which 





the carelessness of those having au- 
| thority or through their mistaken ten- 
| derness for property rights. We hope 
| we are not .straining the _ facts 
|} when we say that the suffragettes 
seem to us vastly more interested in 
| Saving little girls than they are in 
| kidnapping them. They represent the 
| housekeeping sex, which seems to 
want to take a hand now in public af- 
| fairs, We fear that little Diana, when 
; she grows big, will not altogether ap- 
| prove of the extraordinary procrasti- 
| nation exhibited by father’s great po- 
litical party.—Chicago Evening Post. 


SNOWDEN WELCOMED 


Mr. Philip Snowden reached Liver- 
pool from America on Monday, and 
received an extraordinary welcome at 
Blackburn in the evening. Thousands 
ef people welcomed him at the sta 
tion, and a torchlight procession was 
formed to the Market Square, where 
Mr. Snowden addressed a wildly en- 
thusiastic audience.—Christian Com- 
mon wealth. 


PROGRESS IN GERMANY 


In Germany the National Council 
of Women discussed the question of 
municipal suffrage for a whole day, 
and voted unanimously to ask for it. 
They also urged that the Alsatian Sy- 
nod’s proposal to give women the 
right to vote in the Reformed Church 
should be confirmed. 


JOURNAL FOR CHRISTMAS 


Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett writes: 

“I heard a lot of nice things the 
other day about The Woman’s Jour- 
nal from some members of the Board 
of the New York College League. 
One member.said that The Journal 
was so very interesting that she had 
determined to give it to people for 
Christmas gifts.” 


MRS. PARK IN KOREA 


Mrs. Stanley McCormick presided 
at the last “At Home” of the Boston 
E. S. A. for G. G. It was held in the 
New England Women’s Club rooms, 
just across the hall from the office of 
the Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. McCormick said that at the 
last meeting, when Mrs. Park gave 
her talk on Japan, the suffrage rooms 
had been overcrowded, people had 





JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
One of the Speakers at the Howe Me- 
morial Meeting, Dec. 16 

had to stand throughout, and the air 
had been extremely bad. A friend 
had paid for the New England Club 
rooms for the present meeting, and 
the executive board had decided to 
ask the audience which they would 
prefer at future meetings—to assem- 
ble in the suffrage rooms, with admis- 
sion free, or to meet in the larger par- 
lors of the club, and pay ten cents ad- 
mission, which would cover the rent. 
The audience voted unanimously to 
pay the ten cents. 

Mrs. McCormick urged the suffra- 
gists to make more effort to circulate 
The Woman’s Journal. English suf- 
fragists visiting this country were 


frage meetings no mention was made 
of the paper and no copies were on 
sale. Everyone had friends who 
would be glad to subscribe if asked. 
A summary of civic news was given 
by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and of 
suffrage news by Miss Blackwell. 
Miss Esther McNeil, a young girl 
from Antrim County, Ireland, gave a 
brief and sympathetic account of the 











and in memory of this the Korean |concubines. Generally they all live 
women are allowed to wear this head | together, although some rich men 
covering maintain separate establishments. The 

The poor women cannot be so strict- | concubine is often a perfectly respect- 
ly secluded as the rich. They have to|able woman. When the people em- 
go to the well for water; they must] brace Christianity, the missionaries 
ge out to buy things, and sometimes to | have a very hard problem in the break- 
sell farm produce; but it is only the | ing up of these large patriarchal fam- 
older women who go, and if the man |ilies. They teach that polygamous re- 
of the family goes also, they must | lations must not continue among Chris- 
tians, and the concubine, when con- 











q WOMEN OF KOREA 


verted, leaves her husband, but he con- 
tinues to support her. Every Korean, 
if he is at all an honorable man, re- 
gards it as his duty to provide for life 
for any woman whom he has once 
taken as his wife or concubine. 

I asked seven different persons in 
Korea what they thought about the 
position of Korean women. One an- 
swered: “The men, they want wives 
only to have sons and to cook; they 
think less of women than of dogs.” 
The second thought that the women 
were well cared for. The third said: 
° “Do you know what a man calls his 
wife? His ‘what-you-may-call-it.’” The 
fourth said that the young wife is a 





slave to her mother-in-law, and that 





movement in England. She looked 
very small and feminine for a “mili- 
tant.” 

Mrs. Park’s topic was “The Women 
of Korea.” She said, in part: 
Korea was interesting to me because 
it was my first introduction to the real 
life of Oriental women. Japan is part- 
ly westernized. 
Korea, Japan and China have all 
trained women in the Confucian doc- 
trine of “the three obediences,” i. e., 
an unmarried woman must obey her 
father, a married woman her husband, 
and a widow her son. But the women 
of the three countries have accepted 
the doctrine differently. The Japanese 
women have submitted themselves to 
it with the same passion of loyalty 
that the Japanese men show in sub- 
mitting themselves to the Emperor. 
The Korean women are not enthusi- 
astic. They accept their limitations 
as a matter of course, and in them we 
see the logical result of the Oriental 
idea of the subjugation of women, 
when mixed with a great deal of per- 
sonal kindness. The women are like 
delightful grown-up children. 
I wandered through the winding, un- 
tidy streets of a native village, up the 
hill, among the tiny mud-walled huts. 
past the dirty common well where 
everybody drank, to the house of the 
head man and into the women’s quar- 
ters, and there I sat down with his 
wife and his many concubines, and 
irank their syrupy tea, and wondered 
how they could stand it. A Korean 
village seen from a distance looks like 
an assemblage of mushrooms The 
houses are built around court-yards, 
and the women's quarters consist of 
two rooms connected by a _ covered 
porch. The men and women eat apart. 
The men conduct all the social life. 
Women of good family do not go 
out by day, and at night go out only 
in a box covered with cloth. I asked 
two young Korean ladies, “What do 
they do?” They answered, with mild- 
eyed amazement, “Why, they sit!” 
This means that they recline on silk 
quilts, with elbow steols, and with 
many servants. Sometimes they do a 
little cooking—the Koreans are very 
keen on eating—and they help some: 
what in the care of the children. They 
are charming, gentle, lovable crea- 
tures; but one wonders how they can 
be so contented. When things grow 
very hard, they are said to behave like 
spoiled children and have a fit of kick- 
ing and screaming; they throw them- 
selves down on the floor and have tan- 
trums. Among the men there is a 
great deal of personal kindness and of 
family devotion. 
The women of the middle class wear 
over their heads what looks like a 
green apron. It is really a man’s coat, 
of bright green, with purple and cerise 
ribbons. This is the uniform of the 
soldiers of the palace guard. Long 
ago, on an occasion of sudden danger, 
the soldiers’ wives dressed themselves 
in their husband’s coats to make the 
enemy believe that the defenders were 








mitted to run abroad through 





surprised to find at how many suf- 








more numerous than they really were; 


walk apart from him. The segrega-|the women do not like concubinage. 
tion of the sexes is so absolute that at | Another said that marriages arranged 
missionary services a curtain is often | by go-betweens, in the Korean fashion, 
hung up to divide the men and the | have a greater chance of happiness 
women. The preacher stands where|than those of counthries where the 
he can see them both, but they cannot | young people choose for themselves, A 
see each other. The industrial work; business man who had been 22 years 
of women is all done in the home, ex-| in Korea said that he knew of hen- 
cept that a few of the poorer women] pecked husbands, and that one woman 
work in the fields or do peddling.| used an iron instrument to beat her 
There is no public education for girls,| husband with. The last, a teacher, 
but there are some mission schools. said that whenever she felt low in her 

In Korea a man can have only one| mind she rejoiced to think that she 
wife, but he may have any number of] had not a Korean mother-in-law! 














SUSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL WEEK FEB. 15, 1910. 





The National American Woman Suffrage Association is on record to 
raise as Miss Anthony’s Memorial a fund consecrated to campaign pur- 
poses. 

To this end, Feb. 15, Miss Anthony’s birthday, has been set apart as a 
day to initiate a week of collections, to receive from the women of 
America a contribution in recognition of their improved status, to accom- 
plish which Miss Anthony consecrated a long life of sacrifice and service. 
Miss Gordon writes: 

We feel that no woman, and especially no American woman, is ex- 
empt from this debt of gratitude, as we include as debtors all who recog- 
nize the benefits accruing to individuals and society from a womanhood 
enjoying: 

Economic Independence. 

Professional Opportunities. 

Higher Education. 

Social Liberty. 

Property Rights. 

Equal Guardianship of Mothers and Fathers. 

Equal Pay for Equal Work. 

All contributions to the Memorial will be classified, and it is requested 
that, in sending in contributions, the donors signify to what class of 
debtors they belong, for instance, whether as a wage-earner or a profes- 
sional woman or college woman, etc., etc. 

Contributions will be received by either Miss Jessie Ashley, National 
Treasurer, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, or Miss Kate M. Gordon, Chairman 
Susan B. Anthony Memorial Fund, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans. 

To all Members of the National American Woman Suffrage Association: 

It is earnestly hoped that upon every suffragist there will rest a sense 
of personal obligation to see that Miss Anthony’s memory is honored on 
Feb. 15. Between now and then, appoint yourself a committee of one to 
appeal to every woman to acknowledge benefits received. 

A plan letter will be sent to every Suffrage Club in the United States 
next week, suggesting a method of reaching out to the women of each city 
and town. This outline will be given in next week’s Journal, and where 
Suffrage Clubs do not exist, individuals may inaugurate the collection. 

| have devised a plan of collection based on the principle of the chain 
extension idea, but with none of its duplication of letters. Wherever any 
of these have been sent out and followed up, the results have been very 
satisfactory, and in no case less than a dollar collected, and in some cases 
astonishingly generous contributions received. To any one wishing to try one 
of these plans, | will gladly forward them on request, provided four cents’ 
postage is included. This is necessary to cover postage and printing outlay 
on plans. 

The work of the present generation of suffragists is largely a financial 
one. To the right and left of us the field is white for the harvest. Our 
possibilities are limitless if the sinews of war are provided. The fund 
when collected will be consecrated to definite work, and will make it im- 
possible for campaign opportunities to be lost, as was our experience in the 
past year. 

A scale of contributions has been agreed upon from women in the 
various avenues of life, which, if responded to in anything iike a gener- 
ous way, will place the Association i a position to cope in an adequate way 


with our campaign opportunities of the future. 


Professional women: 


MUIR Joc cbs conreses ue then $1.00 College women ................ 1.00 
. . SPAR ee rere ene 1.00 College Students ............... -50 
En cockves cswebedeune 1.00 Stenographers ................:. 50 
ESS ee ee ee ... 1.00 Department Store Employees.... .10 
KS De 2:0 w-use.o wcatie Os 54.09 d4.0 Wee +50 Factory Employees.............. 10 
Pi Oe ee ee Pe 1.00 Women Generally—as generously as 
ED © dd davcedaesd Voneeseee -50 possible. 


Kate M. Gordon. 
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JULIA WARD HOWE, THE 
PIONEER 





By Mrs. Fannie Perry Gay 

She sought not smooth and well-worn 
paths, 

But chose the way so few had trod— 

Brave soul, intrepid, fearing naught 

Save to do wrong and fail her God! 





The wilderness of prejudice, 

The brambles from the critic’s pen, 
The undergrowth of ‘stablished rule 
Brought no dim terrors to her ken. 


The scoffs, the sneers, the rude retort, 
The lofty aim misunderstood, 
The silent warfare of her kind 
Changed not her purpose or her mood. 


With vision keen, she could not rest 

Till right was throned where wrong 
had reigned; 

Faith was the star which led her on 

To that new world her footsteps 
gained. 


None were too weak to feel her 
strength, 

None too remote to find her near,— 

Her sympathy a world enclosed, 

Martyr and slave to her were dear. 


And dear to her the sisterhood 
Held fast in custom's iron pale; 
For her tradition held no law, 

Nor precedent, both old and stale. 


Brave pioneer! we tread the path 

Which thou and kindred souls laid 
bare, 

Proud that we, too, may follow on 

And in thy splendid fruitage share. 


Rest, gentle soul, nor think thy work 

Is done, since life today is ended! 

Thy gift of love to all the race 

Lives on, with other’ offerings 
blended; 


Lives and makes’ sweeter all the 
stream 

Of human life and holy thought. 

Richer the world where such rare 
souls 

Have Love's designs in splendor 
wrought! 

Peabody, Mass. 


TO JULIA WARD HOWE 





By Prof. William G. Ward 


( Written for her 86th birthday) 








All hail to the life that in love hath 
no peers, 

Growing more dear with the flight of 
the years! 

Crown with thanksgiving the day of 
her birth, 

A wreath always new from the toilers 
of earth. 


Now reigns the woman-soul, healing 
our strife, 

Bearing the burdens and woes of our 
life; 

Hope never failing, the sweetness of 
mirth, 

Deep in her voice chimes the music 
of earth. 


Glory of springtime, the breath of the 
flowers, 

Softly the earth-spirits cadence the 
hours; 

Pulse of the joy bells, deep throb of 
the sea, 

Heart of the mountains, their peace be 
with thee! 


Radiant hill-tops, transfigured in light, 

Splendor of sunset, where comes not 
the night, 

Courage unending from sunset to 
dawn, 

Birth of a new day whence terror is 
gone. 


Stars of man's firmament darken for 


thee, 

Type of the womanly, Queen that shall 
be,— 

Hail, from disciples that welcome thy 
sway! 


All hail, ‘mid thy daughters who glad- 
den this day! 


And hail, ’mid thy sons, in an orbit of 
flame, 

As all men American rise to thy name! 

Our hearts are still thine as in days 
long agone; 

“The woman-soul leadeth us upward 
and on.” 


THE SQUIRREL AND THE NUT 





Society women are organizing to 
fight against the equal suffrage move- 
ment in several cities. 

That reminds me of something I 
saw on a trip to Mt. Lowe not long 
ago. I think the incident aptly illus- 
trates the mental attitude of these 
women, Who, having every want of 


‘ their own satisfied, cry out that wom- 


en have all the influence they need 
under the present order. 

One of the attractions on Mt. Lowe 
is the squirrels. They throng the ho- 
tel yard, and as every visitor feeds 
them, they are fat as balls of butter. 
Nevertheless, they accept all that is 
offered them. Among the squirrels is 
a tiny chipmunk, who gets less than 
his share because the big squirrels 
get to the nuts first, and the chip- 
munk, being timid, will not come and 
take the nuts from your hand like the 
tame squirrels. 


A certain fat squirrel had eaten all 
the nuts he could hold and buried as 
many more, when the*chipmunk ap- 
peared upon the scene. I threw a pe- 
can to the big squirrel, and, as he be- 
gan to bite into it, I threw an almond 
to the chipmunk. Quick as a flash 
the squirrel took his pecan between 
his teeth and flew at the chipmunk, 
driving him off, and deliberately sit- 
ting down upon the almond while he 
ate the pecan. Now, he did not need 
the almond at all; he had more nuts 
buried than he could eat, and he was 
near bursting out of his sleek skin. 
It was a clear case of “I do not need 
it, and you shall not have it.” 

Society women—the very name car- 
ries with it the idea of surfeit, for a 
woman cannot be a society woman 
unless she is removed from the hard 
things of life—she must have leisure, 
money, friends, servants. Many wom- 
en in such a position have no real 
idea of how much or how little influ- 
ence they carry personally. The fa- 
vored centre of an artificial order, 
they fancy the luxury they enjoy is 
the result of some virtue in them- 
selves. 

It is only when a woman comes face 
to face with the basic facts of life, as 
the working and professional woman 
does, that she sees the limitations of 
personal influence when deprived of 
legal rights. 

A society woman who opposes the 
granting of the franchise to women 
who are in a position to feel its need 
is in the same mental condition as 
that fat squirrel—she does not need 
the franchise, and no one else shall 
have it. 

Fortunately, there are society wom- 
en who do realize their responsibility 

and their limitations. The spread 
of suffrage activity among them 
shows that many society women are 
anxious to help their less luxuriously- 
placed sisters.—Albany Times-Union. 





BRECON’S WOMAN MAYOR 





Miss Gwenllian Philip-Morgan, the 
newly-elected Mayor of Brecon in 
Wales, went to church in state on 
Nov. 27, accompanied by the Corpora- 
tion, as is the custom. A woman who 
was present writes: 

“It rained on Sunday as it only can 
rain in Brecon and the Lake District, 
yet the whole town turned out to do 
Miss Morgan honor, and it was the 
largest procession of the kind ever 
seen here. The whole way from the 
Guild Hall to the Priory (the vener- 
able and beautiful church still called 
St. John’s Priory Church, on the hill- 
side over the Usk, Henry Vaughan’s 
beloved river), the streets were lined 
on both sides with people packed to- 
gether, and there were 2,500 at the 
service. It was a bright, beautiful 
service, with excellent singing and 
music, and Archdeacon Bevan, whom 
the Mayor has chosen as her chap- 
lain, preached a very fine sermon. 
Afterwards the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion entertained about 150 to tea at 
the Guild Hall.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN 





Miss Lavinia L. Dock edits the de- 
partment of foreign news in the 
American Journal of Nursing. 


Misses Elizabeth and Anne Cum- 
mins, active suffragists of Wheeling, 
W. Va., who went abroad last sum- 
mer, are now in Hong Kong, China. 
They will not return to America be- 
fore next summer. 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper is giving a 
series of Sunday afternoon talks on 
woman suffrage in drawing-rooms on 
Riverside Drive, New York. Her 
present address is Hotel Richmond, 
70 W. 46th street. 

Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor, 
is the first of our readers to express 
her opinion of printing The Woman's 
Journal on less glossy paper. She 
thinks it a great improvement. So do 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch and a 
number more. Several others decid- 
edly disapprove. 

Miss Laura Clay received an ova- 
tion after her noble address on wom- 
an suffrage to the Convention of Gov- 
ernors at Louisville, Ky. It was pub- 
lished in full in our columns last 
week. Gov. Shafroth of Colorado ob- 
tained the opportunity for Miss Clay 
to speak, as the representative of the 
N. A. W. S. A. 

Miss Clara M. Hill of Norwalk, 
Conn., writes: “The Connecticut rep- 
resentative of the Consumers’ 


League, Miss Welles, tells me that 








the Montana law, to which Richard 
Barry triumphantly points as a child- 
labor law in a non:suffrage State, ex- 
pressly excepts mercantile establish- 
ments. That is, it forbids employ- 
ment of children under sixteen except 
in mercantile establishments, practi- 
cally the only place where they are 
employed in Montana.” 


Eva St. Clair Osburn writes from 
Orting, Wash.: “Please send by re- 
turn mail new catalogue and price 
list of suffrage literature. As one of 
the new enfranchised women in the 
progressive State of Washington, I 
am desirous of educating myself, as 
well as my sisters, that we may be in- 
telligent voters. I want any and all 
literature that will be instructive 
along the lines on which we will now 
need to be posted, in order to become 
intelligent. voters and respected cit- 
izens in this grand new State.” 





JULIA WARD HOWE 





The following reminiscences were 
given before the Friday Club of Los 
Angeles, Cal., at its memorial ser- 
vice for Mrs. Howe by Madam Caro- 
line M. Severance, who, like Mrs. 
Howe, is more than “ninety years 
young”: 





Innumerable tributes have been 
paid Mrs. Howe by eminent people 
in this country and abroad, and will 
be by those who are to follow me; 
but I must limit mysel? mainly to my 
personal reminiscences, which began 
in the late fifties. 

It was the hope of meeting the fine 
group of people that dominated the 
thought of the country, which led us 
to New England in 1855—a group of 
which Mrs. Howe was a brilliant and 
highly-appreciated member. 

Mrs. Howe and Her Friends 

I had read, in my Cleveland home, 
what she had already written, and 
longed to know her personally,—as 
well as Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Lucy Larcom, Lydia Maria 
Child, Ednah D. Cheney, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, “Gail Hamilton,” Maria 
Weston Chapman, and many other 
women and men of that illustrious 
group. 

Mrs. Howe and | were members of 
Mr. Parker’s immense congregation 
at Music Hall. But the coming of the 
war postponed our efforts for the or- 
ganization of sympathetic women into 
clubs, for companionship and helpful 
service to one another and to the pub- 
lic. 

New England Club Organized 

In 1868, our resumed parlor-meet- 
ings culminated in the New England 
Women’s Club, and, against my pro- 
test, as a Western and slightly-known 
woman, I was elected president, and 
thus made to face the cultured Boston 
public. Mrs. Howe was unanimously 
chosen chairman of our Art and Lit- 
erature Committee, which met week- 
ly; her rare literary and social gifts 
made its sessions memorable, and her 
wit and repartee, which held no 
malice, sparkled with especial lustre 
around the teacups on these occa- 
sions. 

At a mass meeting held in Chicker- 
ing hall to introduce the club to the 
public, soon after its founding, I was 
greatly embarrassed at being obliged, 
through my office as president, to 
make the opening address. But Mrs. 
Howe and Mrs. Cheney,—the writer, 
and widow of the artist,—followed 
with effective and sympathetic 
speeches, which revived my courage 
and found favor with the audience. 
Mr. Emerson, Mr. Alcott, Colonel Hig- 
ginson, and the Reverends Octavius 
Frothingham, James Freeman Clarke, 
John Weiss and Jacob Manning of the 
Old South Church, added their pres- 
ence and words to the occasion. 

The Radical Club 

Red-letter days were those of “The 
Radical Club” meetings, held in the 
stately and historic parlors of Rev. 
John Sargent, and in the equally his- 
toric home of Rev. Dr. Bartol, where 
foreign and home guests gathered 
and discussed their great topics, and 
where even the shy Whittier peeped 
in at us, through a crack in the side 
door, and sometimes lingered with the 
few who stayed for a cup of tea. 

Efforts for Peace 

I was delightfully associated with 
Mrs. Howe and our noble and elo- 
quent Mrs. Livermore at the clubs, 
and in various other ways. I joined 
with them in their efforts for peace, 
and in the special effort to enlist the 
“Federation of Women’s Clubs” in the 








peace movement, during the Spanish- 
American war, and deplored with 
Mrs. Howe the failure of her attempt 


to found an International Peace Or- 


ganization in London,—the first, I be- 
lieve, ever attempted. 
The Woman's Congress 

We were also sympathetically as- 
sociated in the founding and activi- 
ties of the “Woman's Congress”; a 
National Club, which carried its year- 
ly gospel of woman’s enlarged oppor- 
tunities and greater responsibilities 
from State to State, and which met 
everywhere with enthusiastic accept- 
ance. 

Distinguished Foreigners 

Until I left Boston for California 
we had the delights of club life to- 
gether, from week to week. Through 
Mrs. Howe's committee, we secured 
notable foreigners who came to this 
country, giving delightful receptions 
to them, and to our own talented men 
and women. Among these were Lord 
Amberly and Lady Amberly, daughter 
of the progressive Duke and Duchess 
of Argyle; the London publisher, 
Thomas Fisher Unwin, and his wife, 
the daughter of the noted Cobden; 
also Mary Carpenter, Emily Faithful, 
and our own Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
Maria Mitchell, our regular Christmas 
guest; our noted sculptors, Anne 
Whitney and Harriet Hosmer; and 
many prominent scholars from Har- 
vard and elsewhere, Mr. Emerson 
reading his manuscripts to us before 
they appeared in print. 

On our leaving for California in 
1875, Mrs. Howe was unanimously 
elected president of the New England 
Women’s Club, and served until her 
death,—though not actively for sev- 
eral years; thus helping to fulfill her 
own prophecy at our opening meet- 
ing, that “the club idea is the sug- 
gestion of a mighty theme.” 


Mrs. Howe and Suffrage 


When Henry B. Blackwell and Lucy 
Stone transplanted The Woman's 
Journal to the lower floor of the noble 
old Quincy House, overlooking the 
Boston Common, where the New Eng- 
land Club was already located, Mrs. 
Howe’s interest and activities in the 
cause of suffrage for women _ in- 
creased rapidly, as did the interest 
and activities of many others. She 
became a frequent visitor and contrib- 
utor to The Journal, and just before 
her death was made Contributing Edi- 
tor. Her interest grew until she be- 
came a valued speaker at the various 
suffrage meetings. I recall a _ trip 
with her to a Suffrage Convention in 
Cleveland, on which she graciously 
shared her lower berth with me, in 
default of an empty one; and covered 
me with a shawl which she had worn 
on the Acropolis at Athens, of which 
visit, and her husband’s work with 
the Greeks, she gave me most vivid 
descriptions. 

In September of this year, this won- 
derful woman, in the unabated zeal of 
her last days, spoke in most stirring 
sentences before the Civic League of 
Newport, R. L, appealing for recogni- 
tion of “the woman power in this 
needy world of today,” including the 
ballot in her appeal. 

One of her last public efforts in be- 
half of suffrage was the sending to 
ministers, legislators and officials of 
the four free States, for their personal 
testimony as to the right and results 
of woman suffrage therein. Up to 
her death she had received 624 re- 
plies, 62 unfavorable, 46 in doubt, 516 
in favor. As to any possible repeal 
of thé suffrage law, some replies were 
in this tone: One Reverend, “Not un- 
til the pyramids are obliterated.” An; 
other Reverend: “There would be 
another revolution, if attempted.” An 
opposing Reverend: “No such luck 
for us!” 

Even in the early time I found my- 
self speaking with Mrs. Howe and Ed- 
ward Everett Hale at a meeting of 
the Woman’s Labor League, under 
the able leadership of Miss Jennie 
Collins. 


Capable of Indignation 
With all Mrs. Howe’s poise and 


sweet womanliness, two occasions re-|, 


cur to me which showed her capable 
of righteous indignation. One was at 
a suffrage meeting in the vast Music 
Hall, crowded to the doors,—at which 
we suffrage leaders were seated on 
the platform. A certain Reverend had 
been invited, of had volunteered, to 
speak, and when he launched forth 
into heated invectives against the 
movement and its leaders, Mrs. Howe 
stepped quickly forward to the desk 
beside him, and made brief but tell- 





ing arguments against his statements 
and attitude——and found favor with 
the great audience.’ The other occa. 
sion was at a session of the New Eng. 
land Women’s Club at which Profes. 
sor John Fiske of Harvard spoke 
sympathetically of Darwin and his 
then new theory of “The Descent of 
Man from the Ape.” Mrs. Howe, sit- 
ting facing me, was so distressed by 
his theory that her mobile features 
were in exercise, and her frowning 
forehead was given full play. As [I 
said at the time, her distress would 
have been less had the title been that 
given later by Professor Drummond, 
“The Ascent of Man.” 
Her Illustrious Children 

I had the great pleasure of visiting 
Mrs. Howe in her cozy Newport 
home, and also at her Beacon street 
house in Boston, and was always im- 
pressed with her gracious cordiality; 
“no pose of superiority, there or else- 
where.” The crowning joy of her life 
was the devotion of husband and chil 
dren. These were the gifted and 
saintly Julia Romana Anagnos, who 
was an ardent co-worker with her 
father and husband in the work for 
the blind; Laura E. Richards, the 
favorite story-writer for children; 
Florence Howe Hall, who has fol- 
lowed her mother’s footsteps in club 
and philanthropic work; Maude Howe 
Elliott, her mother’s constant com- 
panion, before and since her marriage 
to the artist, John Elliott, who has 
painted the latest portrait of Mrs. 
Howe; and 2 son, Marion, now a pro- 
fessor at Columbia College, making a 
most creditablé record for himself 
and doing honor to his noble ances- 
try, as have they all. At her New- 
port home, I met her nephew, Marion 
Crawford, just home from India,— 
statuesque and capable-looking, but 
strangely despondent about his future 
career. He soon after “found him- 
self” in writing “Mr. Isaacs,” and 
other deservedly popular books, at 
his mother’s home in Italy. 

Both Mrs. Howe’s homes were 
characterized by the simplicity of 
high culture, which emphasized her 
courageous departure from the luxu- 
ries of her early life, and the fascina- 
tions of her foreign travel, with its 
flattering recognitions. 

At the request of the New England 
Women’s Club, I sent my little tribute 
to be read at their memorial service 
for Mrs. Howe; and have b2en deeply 
moved by the heartfelt tributes paid 
by those who admired, loved and ven- 
erated her, throughout the world. 
My daughter was privileged to repre- 
sent me at the funeral services which 
were held in the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. They were characterized by 
her as being “of great simplicity and 
originality, the casket being carried 
by Mrs. Howe's grandsons, and the 
whole scene very impressive.” 

To me, our brilliant and beloved 
friend seems the most _ illustrious 
woman of our country and our time; 
in her mental and social gifts, in her 
broad scholarship and its recognition 
in all lands, and in her heroic service 
to her sex, and to all causes and peo- 
ples; in that she turned steadfastly 
from the temptations and distinctions 
of luxury and worldly applause, with 
a heroic devotion to 

“The cause that needs assistance, 

The wrong that needs resistance.” 
“*Twas hers to hail the coming cen- 

turies, 


To ease the steps and lift the load 
Ot souls who'd faltered on the road.” 


“Such Souls Never Die” 

A striking illustration of the influ 
ence of a life like Mrs. Howe's is 
shown in the passionate protest of a 
man of the world. a noted financier, 
when told that Mrs. Howe was dead: 
“Dead, dead!—Mrs. Howe dead! Do 
not say that. Such souls never die!” 

Ah, yes, we lose the gracious and 
winning personality, but we must re- 
joice in our rich legacy of inspiration 
and unselfish activities, which rebuke 
the ease and indifference of many of 
her sex. Her life is an example 
which is a beacon light to the superb 
destiny of womanhood. 

C. M. 8. Severance. 

“El Nido,” Los Angeles, November, 

1910. 


The Suffrage Clubs of Cincinnati 
held a memorial service for Julia 
Ward Howe on Dec. 6. 


A series of interesting personal 
reminiscences of Mrs. Julia ard 
Howe is running in the seandaam 
Housekeeper. The first article! chats 
breezily of the woman movement and 
the prominent women who havie bee2 
connected with it. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 





Medical Chaos and Crime. By Nor- 
man Barnesby, M.D. Price, $2.00. 
Mitchell, Kennerly, New York. 

This book is terrible in its scath- 
ing exposure of many sins among the 
class whose truth and honor we have 
hitherto taken for granted. Dr. 
Barnesby speaks an awakening word 
that should echo far and wide, and 
rally the better members of his noble 
profession to see that no more harm 
is done. The statements that he 
makes seem incredible; the brutality 
in dealing with the poor, the careless 
assumption of the need of operating, 
the unwise administration of anaes- 
thetics. He cites case after case from 
medical journals of high standing, and 
quotes Dr. Osler, Mr. Abraham Filex- 
ner, ex-President Eliot, Dr. Maurice 
Richardson, and other noted names in 
substantiation. No one holds such an 
intimate place as the family doctor. 
He knows the pitiful stories that can 
be told to no one else, and woe to him 
if he prove unworthy! “The remedy,” 
says the author, “lies in a full en- 
quiry, nation wide in its scope, and 
a complete reorganization of the sys- 
tem on the lines of legislative super- 
vision.” He pays tribute to the won- 
derful hospital of the brothers Mayo 
at Rochester, Minn., as a shining ex- 
ample. C. W. 





Democracy and the Overman. By 
Charles Zueblin. Price $1.00 net. B. 
W. Huebsch, New York. 

Professor Zueblin, well known to us 
as a brilliant and forceful speaker, 
groups under eight heads the various- 
ly over-done activities of the United 
States. He advocates municipal own- 
ership of the city government, and its 
consequent freedom from boss rule. 
In the chapter on “The Over-Com- 
placent American,’ he says boldly: 
“The somnolent American regards 
politics as politics, when in fact it 
has never been anything but busi- 
ness.” “The Overthrown Superstition 
of Sex” especially interests us. He 
says: “The patent evidence of the 
ascent of woman is in the tacit recog- 
nition of human merit in the female.” 
He runs over the remarkable list of 
the present occupations of women, 
especially glorifying our friend, Miss 
Kate Gordon of New Orleans, and 
speaks warmly of the recent justice to 
women in Norway and Finland. He 
later quotes Havelock Ellis to the ef- 
fect that “there is no hope for woman 
as long as she is looked upon as a 
cross between an angel and an idiot.” 
In “Overworked Political Platitudes” 
and “The Overlooked Charters of 
Cities,” he strikes at the root of muni 
cipal evil, and suggests a remedy in 
a charter with ‘united legislative and 
executive functions, the “council gov- 
ernment” as adopted in Des Moines. 

Cc. W. 





The Broken Lance. By Herbert 
Quick. Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. 

This is a powerful story, full of in- 
tensity and force. Emerson Court- 
wright begins as a school teacher out 
on the prairies, and one of his schol- 
ars is Olive Dearwester, whose career 
as a singer goes on in interest through 
the book, and finally brings her to his 
side at the end. The story is of a 
long fight against oppression, of a 
marriage to one who cared more for 
conventions than for him, and the 
whole splendid, strenuous, faithful 
life is fought through against poverty, 
disgrace, misunderstanding, with an 
overmastering devotion to the 
truth, and courage unfailing. The 
story advocates the Single Tax, and 
the phrases are familiar, as I have 
heard Mr. Garrison pour them out in 
stress of feeling and absolute devo- 
tion to the idea. Emerson Courtright 
is trampled down by order of his 
enemy in a strike in the city, and dies 
with Olive’s hand in his, thankful, vic- 
torious, at peace. Cc. W. 


Social Justice. By Percy Vivian 
Jones. Price, $1.50. Cochrane Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 

A good-sized book is this, written 
with real earnestness and devotion. 
It is written in the interest of justice, 
which can only be brought about, it 
says, by the majesty of the people | 
“assuming and exercising directly all | 
power and authority over all social | 
arrangements.” The author believes | 
in the initiative and referendum, in | 
equal justice to women, and in gen-| 
eral education of the people to right | 
thinking. He has studied Spencer, 


Mill and many other philosophers, 
and has mede a guide for action 
which must, he thinks, infallibly 
secure good government and self-con- 
trol. The book is too large to be 
treated in detail with our limited 
space. It should be read slowly and 
thoughtfully to do it justice. 
Cc. W. 





World Corporation. By King C. 
Gillette. New England News Co., Bos- 
ton. 

This is another effort to set the 
world right, and the way to do it is 
set forth clearly in a neat little book. 
The office of the corporation is at 6 
Beacon street, and the public is ex- 
horted to take shares in this new and 
remarkable co-operative association, 
which will do away with competition 
and establish the world on an unsel- 
fish and helpful basis. The book is 
clearly printed, the doctrines are 
clearly stated, and it leads the way to 
economic and industrial independence, 
apparently. Cc. W. 


Lesons in Living. By Elizabeth 
Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 

The determined and cheerful face 
of the author looks out from the first 
page of this book, and surely all she 
says is good. “The things that are 
seen are temporal; the things that are 
not seen are eternal.” That seems to 
be the whole of the meaning, if people 
could only be brought to live in the 
spirit. She is an apostle of the new 
thought, and gives much excellent ad- 
vice as to fresh air and a calm out- 
look, patience with others and aiso 
with ourselves, and temperance in 
eating. Cc. W. 





Courtship Under Contract. By 
James Henry Lovill Eager. Health 
Culture Co,, Passaic, N. J. Price, 
$1.20. 

This novel is written to illustrate 
the study and practice of Eugenics, an 
object very near to the heart of the 
writer. It is written with earnestness 
and care, and no doubt will find many 
readers and believers. The heroine, 
Mona Davidge, whose mother died 
young of a broken heart, is brought 
up by her uncle, and develops decided 
views of her own on matrimony. A 
young lawyer, Ralph Guy, falls in 
love with her, and she with him; but, 
true to her principles, she declines to 
marry him until they have lived to- 
gether six months. He agrees gladly, 
and they take an apartment, each 
keeping his own reom and dividing 
expenses. She keeps house, and all 
goes well at first, but the final out- 
come justifies her arrangement, and 
the connection is severed without 
quarrel or trouble. The plan _ is 
elucidated at length by descriptions 
of Miss Davidge’s appearance Before 
clubs, where she speaks on this sub- 
ject with deep interest and devotion. 

C. W. 


Scottie and His Lady. By Margaret 
Morse. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.00. 

This charming story will touch the 
hearts of all dog lovers as they fol- 
low the beautiful, loving collie through 
the many vicissitudes of his little life. 
The writer evidently knows and cares 
for dogs, and appreciates their honor 
and faithfulness. Scottie is lost, to 
the despair of his young mistress, and 
wanders for days and weeks, meeting 
hard luck and kind hearts in turn, 
and just escaping the fate of another 
poor little dog who had been operated 
on in the interests of vivisection. It 
is a good story to read at this time of 
peace and good will, for it warms the 
heart to hear of Scottie’s loving devo- 
tion and his many journeyings in 
search of his dear mistress, to whom 
he finally makes a happy return. 

Cc. W. 


At Sunset. By Julia Ward Howe. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Price $1.25 net. 

A sacred reverence clings about 
these last songs of the beloved voice 
so lately silenced. Mrs. Howe was 
putting together her Oceasional 
Poems, for publication, when death 
took her. Mrs. Laura E. Richards, in 
editing the volume, has_ included 





“some personal poems which had 
never been revised by her, since, 
though her final judgment might have 
rejected them, one and all breathe 
her spirit and speak in her voice.” 
Besides pieces written for many 
great occasions, here are poems to 
many persons—Lucy Stone, Mary A. 
Livermore, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


Washington Alliston, Robert E. Lee, 
William Ellery Channing, Margaret 
Fuller, Archbishop Williams, Abby W. 
May, Phillips Brooks, Michael Anagnos, 
Browning, Wordsworth, Garfield, Otto 
Dresel, Leonard Montefiore, Frederic 
L. Knowles—two to Whittier, and 
three to her beloved pastor, Rev. Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, written for 
his fiftieth and seventieth birthdays, 
and for his centenary. Among the 
“Poems of Sentiment and Reflection” 
is a striking reminiscence of her 
childhood, “From My Nursery”: 


From My Nursery 
When I was a little child, 
Said my passionate nurse, and wild: 
“Wash you, children, clean and white; 
God may call you any night.” 


Close my tender brother clung, 
While I said, with doubtful tongue: 
“No, we cannot die so soon, 

For you told, the other noon, 


“Of those months in order fine 

That should make the earth divine; 
I've not seen, scarce five years old, 
Months like those of which you told.” 


Softly, then, the woman's hand 
Loosed my frock from silken band, 
Tender smoothed the fiery head, 
Often shamed for ringlets red. 
Somewhat gently did she say, 

“Child, those months are every day.” 


Still, methinks, I wait in fear, 
For that wonder-glorious year— 
For a spring without a storm, 
Summer honey-dewed and warm, 
Autumn of robuster strength, 
Winter piled in crystal length. 


I will wash me clean and white; 

God may call me any night. 

I must tell Him when I go 

His great year is yet to know— 

Year when workings of the race 

Shall match Creation’s dial face; 

Sach hour be born of music’s chime, 

And Truth eternal told in Time. 
“Rouge Gagne” is a love poem of 

her vivid young womanhood: 


Rouge Gagne 
The wheel is turned, the cards are 
laid; 
The circle’s drawn, the bets are made; 
I stake my gold upon the red. 


The rubies of the bosom mine, 
The river of life, so swift divine, 
In red all radiantly shine. 


Upon the cards, like gouts of blood, 
Lie dinted hearts, and diamonds good, 
The red for faith and hardihood. 


In red the sacred blushes start 
On errand from a virgin heart, 
To win its glorious counterpart. 


The rose that makes the summer fair, 
The velvet robe that sovereigns wear, 
The red revealment could not spare. 


And men who conquer deadly odds 
By fields of ice, and raging floods, 
Take the red passion from the gods. 


Now Love is red, and Wisdom pale, 
But human hearts are faint and frail 
Till Love meets Love, and bids it hail. 


I see the chasm, yawning dread; 
I see the flaming arch o’erhead; 
I stake my life upon the red. 


Her attitude toward reforms is well 
expressed in “Wicked Patience”: 


Wicked Patience 
Sweet Christ, with flagellations 
brought 
To thine immortal martyrdom, 
Cancel the bitter treasons wrought 
By men who bid thy kingdom come! 


Their sinful blood we may not urge, 
While mercy stays thy righteous 
hand; 
But take all ours if that should purge 
The wicked patience of the land! 


All Mrs. Howe’s many friends will 
Wish to possess the treasury of 
thought and feeling contained in this 
volume. The frontispiece is the love- 
ly portrait of her by her son-in-law, 
John Elliott, which looks like the 
ideal of serene and beautiful old age. 

A. 8S. B. 


By Evelyn Sharp. 
John Lane Company, New York. 
Evelyn Sharp is one of the most 
graphic and effective of the women 
who write for Mrs. Pankhurst’s paper, 
Votes for Women. The fourteen 
stories or sketches collected in this 
little volume, bound in green, white 
and purple, the colors of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, are full of 
wit and wisdom, pathos and humor. 
They give an insight into the soul of 
the women’s movement in England 
that could never be gained from the 
distorted press despatches. The book 
would make a capital Christmas gift. 
A. S. B. 


Rebel Women. 





John Winterbourne’s Family. By 
Alice Brown. Houghton, Miffiin & 
Co., Boston. Price $1.35. 

Miss Brown’s many loving readers 
will welcome this story, because it 
weaves into the familiar New England 








setting a thread of Greek beauty and 
romance. John Winterbourne, ill 
mated, takes up a separate life in his 
fine old country house, and lives in 
great comfort with his Theocritus and 
his pipe, while his wife goes abroad 
with her adopted daughter. But she 
loses all her money by unwise specula- 
tion, and returns to her dismayed 
spouse, bringing with her the daugh- 
ter and a new-found sister of the 
latter, Bess. This girl, fresh and un- 
spoiled, is the gem of the book, facing 
life and its perplexities with a pure, 
simple honesty that delights Winter- 
bourne. The futile struggle of the 
wife to regain his love, the struggle 
of the man to do his part manfully,— 
they are vital and pitiful and strong. 
Anna Clayton Ramsay, the public 
speaker who breaks down in nervous 
prostration; beautiful Celia, Dwight 
Hunter, the young lover, and all the 
other dramatis personae move before 
us like living and breathing charac- 
ters. It is a delightful and uplifting 
book. 





‘NATIONAL BOOTH AT THE BAZAR 
IN NEW YORK 





Knowing that many _ suffragists 
would highly prize any article which 
had belonged to Susan B. Anthony, 
and desiring to give an opportunity 
to purchase these, and at the same 
time help the National treasury, Miss 
Shaw and Lucy Anthony have con- 
tributed to this booth two paintings 
by the artist Keith, presented by him 
to Miss Anthony, also some china, 
authors’ autograph books, needle- 
books made from the material of her 
gown, and other articles, doubly val- 
uable because of the sentiment at- 
tached, Opportunities of securing 
such mementos are growing rarer as 
the years pass, and many loyal suffra- 
gists should consider this an oppor- 
tunity as well as a privilege to secure 
for money these prized souvenirs. 

Donations of valuable articles or 
money, and orders for purchases, are 
earnestly urged. The Bazar will be 
held January 20 and 21, Hotel Plaza, 
New York City. Send to 

Lucy E. Anthony, 

Chairman National Booth, 
Care Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





HOW NOT TO STOP THE 
AGITATION 





Votes for Women says: 

Severe sentences on women in the 
police courts and the slandering and 
brutal handling of men at _ public 
meetings form the present policy of 
the Liberal Government. If Mr, 
‘Churchill imagines that this will put 
a stop to the agitation for woman suf- 
frage he is profoundly mistaken. We 
commend to him the following dio- 
logue in the police court:— 

The Magistrate (Sir Albert de Rut- 
zen) to a woman prisoner: These do- 
ings must be put a stop to. I sen- 
tence you to two months’ imprison- 
ment without the option of a fine. 


Miss Kathleen Streatfield: That 
will not stop it. 


Women who have braved the vio- 
lent usage of the police, who have 
faced the hunger strike and forcible 
feeding in prison, will not be terror- 
ized by long sentences. Men who 
have dared to stand up for women in 
the teeth of insult and assault will 
continue to make their protest, cost 
what it may. 


What the Woman Have Done 

As our readers will remember, the 
first deputation of women, headed by 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Dr. Garrett Ander- 
son and Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, which 
went to the House of Commons on 
Friday, the 18th ult., was entirely 
peaceful in its character, but it was 
met, on the instructions of the Home 
Secretary, by organized violence. 
Women were beaten about and 
knocked down, many of them were 
severely bruised, and many are still 
laid on their backs as a consequence 
of the injuries they received. 

When, therefore, a second deputa- 
tion was sent on Tuesday, and when 
similar tactics were employed 
against them, this time the women did 
not all act entirely on the defensive. 
Out of over 300 who took part in the 
struggle, it was alleged against ten 
that they had in some way or other 
assaulted the police. A few police- 
men’s helmets were knocked off, a 
few policemen who were brutally us- 
ing women received a blow, but that 
was all. Some of the papers have 
spoken of women biting and scratch- 





ing, and Mr. Churchill, from his: posi- 
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tion of immunity in the House of 
Commons, has suggested similar 
charges. But this allegation is totally 
false, and not a particle of evidence 
has ever been brought to substantiate 
it. 

Finally, several parties of women 
went to the residences of different 
Cabinet Ministers, and, carefully se- 
lecting the dark windows of rooms in 
which there were no occupants, broke 
them with a stone—thus following 
the precedent set by the reformers in 
1832, who took this means of showing 
their displeasure to the Duke of Well- 
ington, who was blocking the Reform 
Bill. 

Mr. Churchill's Tactics 

The total number of women arrest- 
ed on Tuesday was 159, a further 18 
were arrested for obstruction on Wed- 
nesday, and a further 21 on Thursday 
for protesting, by breaking windows, 
against the attitude of the Govern- 
ment. In the police court the same 
tactics which had been employed on 
the previous Saturday were put into 
operation. Those women who were 
charged solely with obstruction were 
discharged; thus no opportunity was 
given them of stating the facts as 
they saw them, and of showing up the 
treatment which they received. Sir 
Albert de Rutzen, the magistrate, 
clearly expressed his opinion of this 
method of procedure, saying that it 
worked great hardship on individuals, 
amd declaring that in his opinion it 
was simply an incentive to violence. 
Meanwhile the prosecution proceed- 
ed with the cases of those women 
against whom assault and window- 
breaking were alleged. On Thursday 
morning, varying sentences of 40s 
($10) or fourteen days, and £5 ($25) 
or a month were inflicted. On Friday 
the magistrate imposed even on first 
offenders sentences of two months 
without the option of a fine, hoping 
by these severe sentences to break 
down the agitation. 

Improper Procedure 

Some of those dealt with on Friday 
had previously come before the magis- 
trate on Wednesday and had been 
discharged. In dealing with these 
women Mr. Muskett very improperly 
made reference to the fact that they 
had been before the court before, thus 
(as Mrs. Marshall's solicitor said) 
“referring to their acquittals as 
though they were convictions.” 
Again, the magistrate in sentencing 
the prisoners spoke of them as “hav- 
ing been several times before him al- 
ready.” Surely this is an entirely 
wrong way of speaking about people 
against whom not a tittle of evidence 
had been produced and who had had 
no opportunity of stating their own 
case, 

Treatment in Prison 

Though the women who have been 
sent to prison in connection with 
these charges are not receiving first- 
class treatment, the magnificent fight 
made last year by hunger-strikers has 
secured them some difference of treat- 
ment from ordinary prisoners. They 
are not being compelled to wear pris- 
on dress, or to eat prison food; 
though we understand they have the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining else- 
where proper food to eat. They are 
allowed to exercise together, and are 
not forbidden on that occasion to talk. 
For the whole of the rest of the day, 
however, they are being kept in soli- 
tary confinement, and they are not 
allowed to receive any visitors or to 
have any letters during the first fort- 
night of their imprisonment. Friends 
may send them in fruit and flowers, 
however; and, if the promised regula- 
tions are being adhered to, also books 
and other literature not dealing with 
current events. 

A Man’s Leg Broken 

While the papers have been trying 
to make a great deal of the fact that 
Mr. Birrell in escaping from suffra- 
gettes slightly twisted his own knee, 
they have given very little prom 
inence to the assault perpetrated on 
Mr. Alfred Hawkins at Bradford. Mr. 
Hawkins was one of the men present 
at Mr. Churchill's meeting in that 
town who interjected a remark on the 
question of votes for women. 
at once set upon by Liberal stewards 
and treated with the utmost brutality. 
He was flung down the stairs, several 
stewards falling on top of him; as a 
result his leg was badly fractured in 
two places, and he is now laid up in 
Bradford infirmary with injuries 
which the doctor says will take sev- 
eral months for recovery. 

(Continued on Page 241.) 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE VIOLENCE 


The Associated Press, which telegraphs all over the United 
States, with exaggerations, every act of violence by the suffrag- 
ists, is wholly silent as to the much greater acts of violence com- 
mitted by the anti-suffragists. 

The candidates for Parliament during the English elections 
have, as usual, been “heckled,” that is, questioned by the audi- 
ence on all manner of subjects. Questions on other topics have 
been answered, but when either men or women ask questions 
about woman suffrage they are assaulted and flung out with a 
violence that in the United States would be followed by criminal 
prosecutions. 

Miss Helen Craggs and two other suffragists lately hid them-, 
selves during the whole of a bitterly cold night on the roof of 
the Paragon Theatre, in order to ask a question of Mr. Lloyd 
George. The lady was thrown head first down a flight of stone 
steps, and one of the other suffragists, a man, had two teeth 
knocked out as he was being put out of the hall. At Bradford. 
when Winston Churchill was speaking, a series of men asked 
questions, and were thrown out under a rain of blows and kicks. 
Describing the Government’s quarrel with the House of Lords, 
Mr. Churchill said that a one-sided struggle, long debated, long 
delayed, but always inevitable, had come at last to the final 
stages. “What you say applies equally to the women who are 
demanding the vote,” cried Mr. Alfred Hawkins. The reports 
say: 

Five stewards rushed upon Mr. Hawkins, who was 
seated near the door, and quickly had him outside in 
the passage. Here four more stewards joined them, and 
though Mr. Hawkins made no resistance in the passage, 
and said he would go quietly, his grey hairs did not pro- 
tect him from the savagery of the gallant “Young Lib- 
erals.” Kicked and buffeted, he was dragged to the top 
of a staircase, and, with a kick in the middle of his back, 
sent flying down the stairs. He fell on his knees, one of 
which sustained a double fracture. ‘You've broken my 
leg,” said Mr. Hawkins; “haven’t you done enough?” 

“No,” they shouted savagely, and lifting him up they 
flung him outside the efitrance hall on to the pavement. 
Mrs. Holton and Mrs. Frank Rutter, waiting outside for 
their husbands within, ran to his assistance, and with 
the help of four kindly constables lifted him and carried 
bim back to the hall, where the police guarded him till 
an ambulance came. Mr. Hawkins was afterwards taken 
to the Royal Infirmary and examined by the house 
surgeon, Mr. J. H. Rawlinson, who certified that Mr. 
Uawkins was suffering from fracture of the patella, would 
have to remain in hospital for at least two months, and 
would probably not be fit for work for at least four 
months. The “Young Liberals” reserved their most 
wanton exhibition of brutality for the oldest suffragist 
present. 

Mr. Hawkins is an old suffragist, and signed a declaration 
in faver of equal suffrage twenty years ago. Although he was 
so badly hurt, and his detention in hospital may cost him his 
situation, he is said not to have uttered a word of ill will against 
his assailants. His wife is as enthusiastic a suffragist as he. 
She was undergoing her third imprisonment for the cause when 
her husband met with his injury. Mrs. Pankhurst then paid 
her fine, so that the children might not be left without care. 

These anti-suffrage outrages are not cabled to America, and 
nothing is said about the scores of women who were knocked 
down and kicked the other day by the police and by “well-dressed 
roughs,” in going on a perfectly peaceful deputation to the Prime 
Minister. Women were pounded black and blue from head to 
foot. 

It was after this that the women went and broke the win- 
dows of the government offices, carefully selecting the windows 


of rooms that were empty, so that no one might be hurt. Mrs. 
Emmeline Pethick Lawrence says of the stone-throwers: 
“Why did they choose this form of protest? Mrs. 
Massy, in the police court, speaking for herself and for 
Mrs. Lowy, a mother of eight children, gave the reason: 
‘As mothers, we consider it better to make our protest 
by breaking a pane of glass worth but a few shillings 
than to give our own bodies to be broken again as they 
were on Friday.’ Let those words sink down in the 
minds of men who talk sentiment about the sacredness 
of motherhood, as well as into the hearts of those who 
really honor women!” A. S. B. 


ONE-SIDED JUSTICE 

No punishment whatever is inflicted in England upon anti- 
suftragists who knock out men’s teeth and break their legs for 
asking a question in a public meeting, nor upon anti-suffragists 
who endanger women’s lives by knocking them down, kicking 
them, and beating them black and blue. But when a male sym- 
pathizer with the suffragists tries to strike a man with a dog- 
whip, he is sent to jail for six weeks; and for breaking a pane 
of glass, women who have hurt nobody are sent to prison for 
two months at hard labor. : 

American suffragists who are twitted by their friends with | 
the “violence” of the suffragettes should call their attention to 
the far more outrageous violence on the other side, and the fact 
that it goes absolutely unpunished. A. 8. B. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 


A welcome visitor to Headquarters this last week was Mrs. 
Ida Porter Boyer, to whom the suffrage world is far more 
indebted than it will ever know. 


The Oklahoma Campaign 

Mrs. Boyer’s work in Oklahoma has been wonderful for 
persistence, thoroughness, ability and self-sacrifice. The con- 
ditions in Oklahoma were so difficult—(the necessity of carry- 
ing the amendment by a majority of all votes cast at the elec- 
tion being the greatest of these)—that Mrs. Boyer’s work de- 
serves all the more appreciation. 

She spoke at the formal opening of the Headquarters of the 
14th Assembly District Club of the Political Equality League, 
on the evening of Dec. 11, and described to an interested audi- 
ence some of the campaign experiences. Few Eastern women 
realize what it means to carry on suffrage work with the ther- 
mometer at 120 degrees, or how big the State of Oklahoma is,— 
that New York and Pennsylvania could be set down inside of it, 
with 1,000 square miles to spare,—or that the State has grown 
like a mushroom in the twenty-one years iit has been open to 
the white man, and that the population is still very shifting; 
or that the Indians who are already enfranchised and are very 
slightly qualified for citizenship never asked for the ballot, and 
some have even asked to be excused from the responsibility. 
These facts, together with the fact that there was nothing like 
as much money to use in the campaign as there was need for 
it, make it easy to understand the election figures, which are 
still approximate,—100,000 for the amendment, 150,000 against it. 
Mrs. Belmont presided at the meeting, and made a most 
earnest and dignified address, followed by an eloquent speech 
by Miss Shaw, who combined an explanation of the work under- 
taken by the club with appealing suffrage argument. She spoke 
of the double educational and political aim of the club, and 
said that “if political defeat is the only method of education 
that men can understand and profit by, women will undertake 
to furnish them with that kind of education.” 


14th Assembly District Club 

This meeting introduced the club into the District as a 
force in politics, the intention being to organize the district 
so that at the next election it will be able to do effective work 
for the suffrage cause. 
The club rooms will be open every day and evening, and 
will be a centre for suffrage work, where people may find suf- 
frage activity at all times in the way of addresses, questions, 
classes, etc. 
Each day, between 11.30 and 2 o’clock, the lunch room of 
the club is open to men and women, where a wholesome luncheon 
is served at a reasonable price. 
The program, so far as it has been made up, is that the 
rooms will be given on Monday nights to the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association for suffrage meetings. The first 
Tuesday night in each month the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association will hold a suffrage meeting. The second 
Tuesday in the month, Mrs. Harriette M. Johnston-Wood, and 
the third Tuesday in the month, Miss Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
will hold suffrage meetings. Wednesday nights, Mrs. Ida Husted 
Harper will speak on “Suffrage and Topics of the Day.” Thurs- 
day nights, the 14th Assembly District Club, public speaking 
and suffrage meetings. Friday nights, the Collegiate Equal Suf- 
frage League will hold suffrage meetings, and Saturday nights 
the club will give concerts, have social gatherings and dancing. 

Mrs. Belmont has provided the means for this whole undertak- 
ing, and is giving her own work as well as money. 

A Suffrage Scrap-Book 
A striking and interesting proof of the recent growth of 

the suffrage work is offered by the “Scrap-Book” on exhibition 
in the reception room at Headquarters. The book contains 
samples of every sort of circular, announcement, advertisement, 
leaflet, flyer, post-card, poster and booklet issued by State or 
local Suffrage Associations for their own special work. The 
variety, ingenuity and ability shown are truly astonishing, and 
the collection is being more and more used by visitors and suf- 
frage workers as a mine of suggestions for future reference. 
It serves as a silent but very helpful conference on methods 
of work, and every few days some one comes in who sees it 
for the first time, and who promptly sits down and makes 
copious notes from it, for application to the work of her own 
club. The book was begun only a few weeks ago, in October, 
and already over 70 large pages are packed full of interest- 
ing suggestions. Here are some samples, noted by turning the 
leaves at random, which show the scope of the advertising, 
educational, organizing and political work undertaken in various 
parts of the country: 
Suffrage arguments in the form of a lawyer's brief, prepared 
by Teresa A. Crowley and presented to the members of the 
| Massachusetts Legislature at the time of the Suffrage Hearing 
jlast winter; a fine large poster picture of Lincoln, with his 
famous suffrage quotation, published by the California Associa- 


percentages of illiteracy in the States with and without schoo} 
suffrage, published by the Kentucky Women’s Clubs; the instruc. 
tions to voters sent by the Oklahoma Federation of Labor to al) 
its members, urging them to vote for the suffrage amendment: 
a post-card giving the names of the California legislators who 
voted for the suffrage bill, and those who voted against: a 
suffrage book list, also from California; a “Votes for Women” 
advertisement on the program of a County Fair in Maryland: 
an amusing leaflet, “Shall Men have the Ballot?” by Mrs. Me. 
Culloch; an advertisement of Margaret Bondfield’s open-air meet- 
ings in Boston; a leaflet from Illinois on “Votes and Wages for 
Women”; a picture poster advertising the automobile speak. 
ing tours in Illinois; a sample ballot giving instructions to vot- 
ers in favor of the suffrage amendment, issued by the Grange 
of Washington; a post-card from Illinois giving the date of the 
primary election for legislative candidates, reminding voters 
to nominate candidates who favor equal suffrage; a leaflet from 
Massachusetts describing the “group method” of doing organiza- 
tion work; the series of leaflets presented by the New York 
State Association and also by the Woman Suffrage Party to the 
delegates of the Republican and Democratic Conventions of 
Greater New York; rainbow flyers translated into Norwegian, 
Bohemian, Yiddish and Italian; an admirable illustrated program 
of a course of “Votes for Women” lectures in Philadelphia: a 
series of posters issued by the College Suffrage League of Wash- 
ington, the ones which were put up by the “poster brigade”: 
several forms of enrolment card; a remarkably able series of 
flyers used in the campaign of the Kentucky club women to win 
school suffrage; some Political Equality leaflets in German, used 
in the South Dakota campaign; a series of questions and direc- 
tions applying to ward work in Baltimore, issued by the Equal 
Suffrage League; notice of a class in public speaking; a series 
of scholarly booklets from the Equal Franchise Society, of which 
Mrs. Mackay is president; a campaign flyer used by a Massa- 
chusetts Senatorial candidate, addressed to women, although 
women are not voters in Massachusetts; “Seventeen Reasons 
Why Women should have the Ballot,” by Annette Parmelee of 
Vermont, including the maxim for which we are all indebted 
to her, ‘Women have only half fulfilled their mission when they 
have fitted the children for the world; they should have the 
opportunity to help fit the world for the children;” the conven- 
tion program of the second great New York convention of the 
Woman Suffrage Party; protests signed by suffrage organiza- 
tions against the infamous Clause 79 of the Page Bill; a hand- 
bill advertising the great meeting at Cooper Union in New 
York in celebration of the Washington victory; a leaflet ex- 
plaining to Republican voters in the 25th Assembly District 
in New York City why they should split their ticket and vote 
against Artemas Ward; a yellow and red leaflet printed in the 
Choctaw and Chiekasaw languages, asking Oklahoma Indian 
voters to vote for the suffrage amendment; also a letter from 
Labor Union women to Labor Union men in Oklahoma, asking 
votes for the amendment; an excellent program for a Suffrage 
Club, as shown by the work of the Equal Rights Club of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; “Vote Yes” cards and posters such as were used in 
the South Dakota campaign; and the menu of the luncheon 
given by the Woman Suffrage Party to the New York State 
officers. Mary Ware Dennett. 


A GIFT TO THE NATIONAL 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, former President of the Connecti- 
cut W. S. A., has most generously presented to the National 
Association a real treasure, which never can be duplicated. It 
is a large leather-covered volume, once owned by Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, and it contains the “Declaration and Pledge of the 
Women of the United States,” which was adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention in 1871. It bears on the first page the auto- 
graphs of Susan B. Anthony, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Julia Ward Howe and Paulina Wright Davis, followed 
by hundreds of others of the pioneer suffragists who paved the 
way for the progress of our own generation. 

The statesmanlike quality of the early suffragists is a be- 
quest to our day, for which we can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful. This volume will be carefully cherished at Headquarters, 
where it may always be seen by interested visitors. 

The declaration and pledge read as follows: 

“We, the- undersigned, believing that the sacred rights 
and privileges of citizenship in this Republic were guaranteed to 
us by the original Constitution, and that these rights are con- 
firmed and more clearly established by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, so that we can no longer refuse the 
solemn responsibilities thereof, do hereby pledge ourselves to 
accept the duties of the franchise in our several States, so soon 
as all legal restrictions are removed. 

“And, believing that character is the best safe-guard of 
national liberty, we pledge ourselves to make the personal purity 
and integrity of candidates for public office the ‘first’ test of 
fitness. 

“And, lastly, believing in God as the Supreme Author of the 
American Declaration of Independence, we pledge ourselves in 
the spirit of that memorable Act to work hand in hand with 
our fathers, husbands and sons for the maintenance of those 
equal rights on which our Republic was originally founded, to 
the end it may have what is declared to be the first con- 
dition of just government, ‘the consent of the governed.’ ”’ 

M. W. D. 


I leave it to others to speak of suffrage as a right or a 
privilege; I speak of it as a duty. What right have you women 
to leave all this work of caring for the country with men? Is 
it not your country as well as theirs? Are not your children to 
live on in it after you are gone? And are you not bound to con- 
tribute whatever faculty God has given you to make it and keep 
it a pure, safe and happy land?—Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 


Some men say that they would protect women from the deter- 
ioration of voting. Gentlemen, there is a class of women in this 
country who are already represented, women who are a power 
in government, and we who do not belong to that class ask, more 
than for any other reason, that we may have the right to protect 
and to defend and to represent at the polls the virtuous women 
of this country. Today when you attack the saloon in any State 
you attack the brothel; when you attack the brothel you attack 
the gambling den; and it is this great triple alliance that today 
stands more than any other against the enfranchisement of 
women.—Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
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The following letter was sent to-Mr. 
Edward W. Bok by Eva Hunt Dock- 


ssees and Manag 





" ery, who is on the editorial staff of 
the Boise Statesman. It was written 
at the request of James McGee, presi- 
dent of the Idaho Suffrage Society, 
which has both men and women as 


members. She writes to Mrs. Ida H./»}ing law, a Suy rest law (these last|sened. This, you wil! admit, is a prob- 
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woman felt that a protest should be| providing for tee traveling library |solved; yet here in Idaho we have IN A NEW REPERTOIRE OF DANCES Imperial Russian Court 


made: From a letter received by Mr. 
McGee from Mr. Bok, it is evident 
that he will not use much, if any, of 
my letter, and it occurred ta me that 
some of it might be of use to you in 
your work.” Our readers will be glad 
to have it. 
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sessions of the Legislature, to answer 
the article. 
Finding Homes for Children 
Mr. Barry says: “In none of the four 
States where women vote was I able 
to find any home-finding societies for 
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If there is one thing on which Idaho|yights of won, have been introduced, | excellent deeds of commission, and , BEST FUN IN TOWN 

prides herself, it is her Children’s|anq for the cing session of the Leg-| not dwell entirely on their deeds of Wed. and Sat. Mats. 2.20 

Home-Finding and Aid Society. It has|islature, thedollowing bills were | omission? E 8.20 Si D N EY 

five women on its board of eleven di-|adopted by + State Federation of —— 

rectors, and it had secured to it for|Clubs to be roduced: A bill giving (Continued from Page 239.) 

two years the sum of $20,000 by the|the wife ed guardianship rights ——- DREW 

State, through a bill introduced by the]over the chien with her husband, A Dastardly Falsehood FORBES- 

women, who agreed to raise $20,000]and a bill reiring the wife’s signa- Meanwhile. not content with the 1 

more for the purpose of building @/ture to the «veyance of community | gisgraceful and brutal behavior of his ROB RTISON Vy Ny tee SS 

home for the children to be cared for|property. Aivil service bill, which chet Mr. Churchill saw fit to 

by this society; and on Thanksgiving |failed of page at the last Legisla- aap the men who bravely made 

day of this year a $40,000 building, on|ture, will a be reintroduced, and] tnoge protests by falsely insinuating IN 

a $50,000 tract of land donated by a|will no doulpass this year, since a that they were paid oo their work. ‘ 

woman of Boise, was opened for the|campaign oflucation along this line | we mand no more dastardly and dis- « THE PASSING OF THE A Comedy on Dentistry 

care of the children, a branch home,|has been me during the last tW6|honorable tactics than those em- “Billy is Toothsome if Toothless” 

somewhat smaller, being built at pres- | years. ployed in this matter by Mr, Lloyd P 

ent at Lewiston, Idaho, to take care of] In the liglof this evidence (which George and Mr. Winston Churchill. THIRD FLOOR BACK” Coming X 

the orphans of the northern part of|can easily corroborated), do you Knowing quite well their statements a ane 1 

the State. This organization ranks|think that 1 Barry has been quite};,, pe devoid of the slightest founda- —— 

among the first five or six out of 33 in/fair in tells what the women of|;ion, they trust to the fact that their/SEND FOR IT TODAY COLONIAL Theaite 
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the material aid given it by the State. 
As to Railroads 

Instead of telling what the women of 

Idaho have accomplished in the six 

sessions of the Legislature since they 

have had the ballot, Mr. Barry points 


out a few isolated laws which the|committee b been composed for five |™®™ and equally unfounded state-|The National American Woman Suf- 

State as yet has not on her statutel|years of priinent society women of|™e™ts about the women's action are frage Association. 

books. He says: “Idaho, where women |the capital d other cities, who have} eis made by Mr. Winston Churchill, MONTGOMERY and STONE 

have voted for fourteen years (this|served fromure interest in the bills|S°™€ men should be found to take! jected a remark, a vigorous protest IN 

means that six sessions of the Legis-|passed, bel’ing that they were for |V'80TOUS measures to show their in-) .4; made, and the whole number || Charles Dillingham’s Exquisite 

lature have been held when laws|the good of eir sex. Not one ever re-|i@nation. As our readers are aware,| . 01. oniy ejected after considerable Production of George Ade’s 

might rave been passed), is the only| ceived a ct of pay, and those who the — 2 oe proceeding at Bow] 4: turbance. Funniest Musical Comedy 

State in the union lacking a law to|lived awayfrom the capital have = > ie ae Ae The Meaning of Protests at Meetings T 

compel railroads to provide suitable|either brout the children and nurses| F'@"klin is charged with striking Mr. he Old Town 
At this last meeting Mr. Churchill 


toilet rooms for women and children.” 


This strikes an Idahoan as being about |have engad a housekeeper to care pa ¢ interruptis sone It i 
as ; as i $y GeN a week ; » case is srefore stil] | edness o errupting speakers. 8 
as absurd as if he had said, “New York| for them aiome, often at a real per-|* Week and the case is therefore still) °""* ; * : BEGINNING " 
has law , : : sub judice, we refrain from making] istinetly unfortunate for Mr. Church- ogee 
1as no law compelling cowboys to en-|sonal sacrie of money to themselves. | * , ‘ “ = thee of the veer thee when be \wae XMAS DAY MATINEE 
* 5 ‘ - i 2 any further ec nts is we at ¢ > very > whe > was . . : = 
ter cafés without their chaps.” The|Mr. Barry id that in Denver the un-|#?¥ further comments this week. giving thi esinines tells ai Galtadanals CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
. : . . : Ziv “4 8s ser 11g ; Olle fers 
one thing which Idaho lacks to make|important [ls passed, but the import- Other Questions at Meetings ; . sshendie tii ine Land iit BESSIE McCoy 
ree , me . were ruthlessly interrupting Lord Mil- alee lh 
her the most wonderful State in the|ant ones ner reached the House. The The protest made by Mr. Hawkins ou at Mew and Becomes end ote In the Singing and Dancing Frolic 
: : : Tr é a ro im & >r 
union is railroads. The few that she|Idaho wom confess to but tw@ fail-|and his stalwart friends at Bradford Unionist speaker ehevahare Not TH E E Cc Hi O 
rj rary : : : Pp . . s s >; rs Ise re, I 
has, with a very few exceptions, are|ures in althe bills they introduced.|does not stand alone. Wherever Cab- only ec. bat thelr action was loudly Company of 100 People 
the big transcontinental lines which|The child-lor law failed to pass the|inet Ministers have been speaking, spplauded by Mr. Churchill's own Lib Direct ee + a Theatre, New York 
ee . : , ‘ Pr a é i i ad by Mr. "c s own Lib- SEATS N ON S 
traverse the State, and the need of the| first sessio whén it was introduced,|the “Voice” of the suffragist has been : : , Wire nak enka SALE 
law j : . r : na ‘ eral press next morning. Among ire or mail orders filled in the order of 
aw just mentioned has never entered] but did theecond. The bill for civil) heard, asking why the Government othera. the Dally Chronicie said their receipt. 
9 £43 : P - ‘ . ‘ T's, 1e é y “( 1e Ss : 
the head of any citizen of the State. |service refm in the State institu-|is not prepared to deal honestly with “The Voice’ ha nal et been 
. “ : ; : ’ . ’ J oice as Oo yet e 
Women in Factories tions failedast ‘session, but will be} woman suffrage. At Hull, where Mr.\sijenced, and the peers suffered from WANTED 
Mr. Barry says Idaho has no law|reintroduceat the coming session. Asquith was speaking on Friday last,|/appropriate heckling. . Lord 
restricting the hours of labor for Woen in Public Work he found among his auééence both| Milner is just about the last person SALESWOMEN to introduce 
women employees, and no law compel-| What thevomen of the State have|women and men who would not let] “ ho should be chosen to address 4} and sell our line of 
ling employ in fi “hin bes yi Phas a ; meeting of London Radicals—for that = 
: I oyers in factories and stores|done for tnperance is a story too|his “fine words” about liberty and}jcg what the meeting last night prac- SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 
to provide seats for them. Up to allong to ad to this already long ar-|democracy pass unchallenged. At|tically amounted to. They heard his and 
very few years ago, there was not a|ticle, but I ope that I have given you| Manchester, Mr. Winston Churchill,|!ordship, but they punctuated his re- 
: marks ‘with a continuous series of in | SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY \ 


department store in the State, and the 
clerks in the stores were treated as 
they were in the good old days in the 


succeeded in Ing passed a child- 
labor law, a juile-court law, a com- 
pulsory school (which, by the way, 
is being enfor), a law creating a 
State Humanociety, an anti-gam- 


and allowing anicipalities to tax 
themselves fore libraries, with the 
result that we there were four 
libraries in thitate before this law 
passed, there now more than 30. 
The age of cent was raised from 
16 to 18 yearsi bill providing for a 
State Industricchool, in reality a re- 
form school, vy passed also, and we 
now have an titution for boys and 


Women’s Prety. Rights Improved 

Now for thromen. The property 
rights laws h: been amended to al- 
low the wife isame right in the dis- 
tribution of hown property that her 
husband has h his. A law has been 


Idaho have ne with the ballot? 
IdahoWomen Lobbyists 
A word iregard to the lobbying 
committee ohe club women of Idaho; 
for, from MBarry’s story of Denver, 


they must deed be unusual. This 


with themt their own expense or 


enough marial for reflection. 
One oth point, however, I 
Barry “In 


must 


mention. i. Says: none 


evil, which Mr. Barry says the women 
of the suffrage States have not 


made an attempt at it, though, I be- 


in the smaller cities. 


have not a woman bank cashier. 
The Social Evil 
Just a word in regard to the social 


les- 


lieve, it has not been a success except 
I can name for 
several small where the 
club women have for 
the last six years in keeping out the 
undesirable element. In one of these, 
the woman's club has the very terrify- 
ing name of Amphictionic Council, and 
all that to do, 


you towns 


succeeded 


it has been necessary 


In the capital, Boise, the largest city 
in the State, public sentiment became 
so strong that the present city council 
the district, and 
has endeavored to keep vigilant watch 


abolished restricted 


of suspected places. 





words have a wider publicity than the 

prompt denial of the men concerned. 
Reprisals Taken 

It is not surprising that, when slan 

ders like this against the character of 


Winston Churchill with a dog whip. 


after making an inaccurate reference 
Mr. Birrill’s accident, found him- 
confronted by men and women 


to 


self 
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delivered a little homily on the wick- 


terruptions, and the “Voice” was 
never in better form. 
Lord Milner was met 


vith cries of ‘Damn the consequences,” 


when he rose 
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to the retail trade. A dignified 
proposition and good commission. 
Only those who are SUFFRAG- 





east, like members of the family.|of the fourtates did I find a woman] who denounced his attitude to woman ¥ nope . 
Idaho has no factories where women|in executivmanagement of a corpora-;suffrage. At St. Pancras Baths, last and “Three cheers for the Chinese! ISTS or in sympathy with the 
are employed, so the need of this law|tion. Therare no women real estate| week, Mr. Lloyd George was _ inter- and proceeded to give with ane a ause need apply. 
has not been felt. operators r promoters, not even a|rupted by a woman, who, failing to glee details of other interruptions at Write today ior our proposition 
One Step at a Time woman bak cashier.” He does not|gain admittance to the hall, made her great length. Well may The Morning and _ get busy in the cause of 
Thé women of the State, when they | mention tlt for years we have had a| protest from the roof and lowered a Post remara: Justice and Freedom. Every 
were granted the suffrage, looked|woman onie State Board of Regents; | Votes for Women flag to explain her| If Liberals feel aggrieved at the dollar's" worth you sell means 
about to see what should first demand {that in ne‘ly every community there|object. At Wandsworth, Mr. John suffragette tactics they have only money ior you and also money in . 
their attention, and decided that they|are sever! women on the school|Burns was constantly reminded by| themselves to blame. They have set | the l'reasury of the NATIONAX 
would ask for nothing hastily and| board; thi we have a woman State| both men and women of his false line | the example of breaking up meetings \M ER I¢ “AN WOMAN SUF- 
would take two years to consider all|Superintedent of Schools, and nearly |of action. He did not hesitate to egg|@nd refusing a hearing to opponents, FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
ind they cannot complain if their own WE ARE OUT TO WIN— 


important legislation, that they might 
be sure they were asking for the very 


best thing possible. They also decided| County ‘leasurers, even in Boise; |and adding, “This ceremony would be The fact is, however, that it is only THE CARGILL COMPANY 

not.to ask for everything at one time,| women “Cy Clerks; women at the|incomplete without a little ambulance | suffragist interruptions that Liberals GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

realizing that there were other laws|head of rge mines; women at the|practice.’” On Monday, Mr. Winston| cannot stand. Speaking at S ee - 

needed by the State besides those in|head of lage sheep camps. A woman|Churchill, speaking at the Lambeth|cras last week Mr. Lloyd George said chance to convert them.” Suffragist 

which the women were particularly in-|runs thelargest stock ranch in the| Baths, found himself confronted by ajof a Tory interupter: “Let him re- interrupters, however, are invariably 

terested. ; State andakes her stock clear to New| very large number of members of the| main. I like interruptions; they show ejected, for the simple reason that ' 
, Liberal Ministers know that there is 


A List of Good Laws 
They decided first to set about to 


Conty is a 


woman; tit we have women City and 


every Superintendent 


We have women at the 
establishments, 


York to sil it. 
head of indertaking 


on the stewards to employ violence, 


saying “That's right, throw him out,” 


Men's Political Union. When 


ards set upon the first man who inter- 


stew- 








weapons are turned against them. 


that people holding different opinions 


to mine are present, giving me a 
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Ridiculous Precautions 

While the suffrage “Voice” is thus 
constantly getting in wherever a Cab- 
inet Minister goes, the most ridiculous 
and futile precautions are being taken 
to keep women away from every 
place visited by a Cabinet Minister. 
Thus we read in The Times of Wed- 
nesday: 

Elaborate precautions are being 
taken to prevent suffragist disturb- 
ances during the visit of Mr. Churchill 
to Sheffield. Two hundred policemen 
will be on duty to guard him. Per- 
sons going to the meeting can only 
pass along one road, all the other 
roads being closed to the public by 
proclamation of the Lord Mayor. 


Perhaps the most preposterous pre- 
caution of all is the police protection 
which is being accorded to Mr. 
Churchill's baby, which is never al- 
lowed out of doors unaccompanied 
by detectives. Of course, everyone 
knows that the suffragettes wage no 
war on women and children, and that 
Mr. Churchill's baby would be as safe 
in the presence of a score of suffra- 
gettes as she is in her own home. 

“Ulster Will Fight” 

If there are any people left who 
condemn women for taking vigorous 
action to win their libertly, we com- 
mend to them the decision of the 
Ulstermen to take forcible measures 
in the event of Home Rule being ac- 
corded to Ireland. The old cry of 
“Ulster will fight” is being raised 
again, and according to the press the 
society of which Lord Londonderry is 
president is raising a sum of £10,000 
to purchase arms if required. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 





Washington 


The corrected returns give King 
County even a better vote than I 
you—12,052 for and _ 6,695 
against. Kitsap is the banner county 
—just a fraction under three to one. 

Only one county went against the 
amendment—Chehalis. This county 
has many logging camps, and the 
evorkers are not unionized, and thus 
WGre not easily reached. Thirteen 
cOUmties gave a higher vote than two 
to One, including Whatcom and Sno- 
hoMjsh, with the first-class cities of 
Bellingham and Everett. Of the other 
counties with first-class cities the 
Vote of King County (Seattle) was 
more favorable than that of Pierce 
County (Tacoma) or Spokane County 
(Spokane). 

The counties above a two to one 
vote, in the order of their favorable 
vote, are Kitsap, Benton, Chelan, 
Whatcom, Whitman, Ferry, Island, 
Snohomish, Stevens, Klickitat, Skagit, 
Yakima and Mason, seven of these 
“east of the mountains” and six west. 

There is quite a dispute as to the 
right of registration, etc. In Ana- 
cortes, 300 women registered before 
the Governor's proclamation was is- 
sued, because, otherwise, they would 
not be able to register for the Decem- 
ber elections in cities of the third 
class, as the books were closed be- 
fore the proclamation was _ issued. 
Some counties, King especially, were 
slow in getting in returns. The at- 
torney-general holds this registration 
illegal. In Shelton, Mason County, 
the prosecuting attorney has ruled 
that the women may vote though not 
registered, basing his contention on a 
case in 13 Wash. The attorney- 
zeneral has held that the registration 
laws—which provide for an oath that 
the voter is a male citizen—are 
aménded by implication, and _ that 
women may register (though not till 
after the proclamation) without ary 
change in the laws. Other attorneys 
hold that the right to vote and regis- 
ter existed on Nov. 9, immediately 
after the vote was cast. As the Leg- 
islature meets in January, the regis- 
tration laws will be immediately 


wrote 


amended, anyway. 
Celebrating the Victory 

Celebrations of our victory have 
been held in several cities—Aber- 
deen, Olympia, Spokane and Seattle. 
Tacoma will have a banquet on Dec. 
Dh. 

A delightful banquet was held in 
Seattle at the Washington Annex—the 
same beautiful hotel where we held a 
banquet the day the last Legislature 
convened—the Legislature which was 
to mean so much to us. Mrs, DeVoe 
was the guest of honor. Dr. Sarah 
Kendall was a brilliant toastmaster, 
and many toasts were offered—es- 
pecially one by Mrs. Elizabeth Mack- 
intosh, as follows: 
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More Than Twenty-one 

“Madame Toastmistress and Fel- 
low Citizens: After 23 years of po- 
litical disfranchisement, we meet to- 
night to celebrate—with due humility, 
I trust, as becomes our sex—our sec- 
ond birth—our coming out, as it were, 
from the infant and imbecile class, 
into the full blaze of unrestricted 
American citizenship. 

“You may not all realize what this 
victory means to those of us who, in 
1887, were, by political chicanery, de- 
prived of the right of franchise. To 
be elevated: to the heights, and sud- 
denly dropped to the depths, is apt 
to give one a jolt long to be remem- 
bered. As a first-class thriller, we 
assure you, it is unique. But though 
the ghost of it will often bob up at 
our feasts, we shall take a calm satis- 
faction in greeting it with finger on 
nose, 

“The women of Washington—and 
the men, also—who have contributed 
to this victory, are entitled to our 
lasting gratitude. It takes courage of 
a higher order to champion an unpop- 
ular cause, to suffer the humiliation 
of defeats, the sense of injustice, the 
sneers, the ridicule and vituperation 
connected therewith, as these women 
have done, than to face the cannon’s 
mouth. They have fought the good 
fight, and deserve crowns of glory 
here and hereafter, with harps and 
all the other accompaniments thrown 
in. 

“We are reminded that, by gaining 
the franchise, we have assumed great 
responsibilities. We grant the fact. 
These responsibilities are voluntary, 
and by them we hope to be better 
able to meet and discharge the still 
greater involuntary responsibilities 
that nature thrusts upon every one of 
us at our birth. 

“That we shall make some _ mis- 
takes goes without saying. There 
have been shining examples of such 
things before in the world. But we 
look forward hopefully to the criti- 
cism of our opponents to help us to 
ponder well the paths of our feet and 
keep us in the straight and narrow 
way. We do not contemplate turning 
the world upside down at one fell 
swoop, though we shall try, so far as 
in our power, by patient, honest, ra- 
tional and persistent methods, to 
make it a safer, cleaner and happier 
place to live in. 

“We are accused of having hearts, 
and we may be guilty; but I hope we 
shall be able to demonstrate to the 
world that we have level heads as 
well as tender hearts.” 

Several of the guests, like Mrs. 
Mackintosh, Miss Inez Denny and 
Mrs. Bessie I. Savage, had been vot- 
ers in Territorial days, and had 
labored through three campaigns to 
get the ballot restored. Their pleas- 
ure in the victory was a delight to 
all. 

We are all of us so glad we just 
can hardly believe it yet. We knew 
we were winning as far back as the 
convention. We have been sure of 
victory for six months past. Our can- 
vasses taken in various parts of the 
State proved reliable. All gave a ma- 
jority for us. But the big “walkaway” 
was a thrilling experience even to 
the most sanguine. It is almost a 
month since the vote, and congratula- 
tions are still offered daily. It will be 
a gay Christmas for all. 

Adella M. Parker. 
Seattle. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN WASHINGTON 





Before interest in the Washington 
campaign grows cold, I want to give 
credit in The Journal to certain quiet 
workers of whom the public will per- 
haps not otherwise hear. 
Mrs. Phebe Cox 

Mrs. Phebe Cox of Spokane is the 
best-known and most-popular business 
woman in Spokane, the only woman 
member of the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce. Left a widow with a baby 
in her arms and only her own labor 
to depend upon, she has acquired a 
fortune by her own exertions. She 
owns Spokane real estate, a ranch and 
amine. She has always been a hotel 
woman, and at present runs a family 
hotel, at 223 South Lincoln, Spokane, 
which was my home during my stay 
in that city. Her permanent guests, 
of whom there were over a hundred, 
were almost entirely single men and 
women of the professional class, in- 
cluding many teachers. Her house was 
a hotbed of suffrage throughout the 
campaign. She reached people that 
no one else could reach. Her acquain- 





tance throughout the State is enor- 
mous, and she used it all for suffrage. 

For instance, she wrote to an old 
friend in a town where we had had no 
meetings and no work done. He em- 
ployed 400 men. He hung our posters 
throughout his establishment, gave 
our amendment cards to all his men 
and advised them all to vote for the 
amendment. This silent, unknown 
work for the amendment Mrs. Cox 
kept up for months before election. 
Only a trained suffrage worker can 
appreciate its value. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that Mrs. Cox was an 
element in the winning of Washing- 
ton. 

Jeannette Rankin 

Another worker who will never be 
known unless others give her the 
credit she so richly earned, is Jean- 
nette Rankin. Miss Rankin went 
from her home in Missoula, Montana, 
to Seattle, at her own expense, and 
offered her services to Mrs. Hill with- 
out pay. ‘For months before election 
she did anything she was ordered to 
do. No service was too commonplace, 
difficult or disagreeable. Any drudg- 
ery of the campaign she cheerfully 
performed, only stopping to eat and 
sleep, and without a cent of pay. Her 
personality is one of singular sweet- 
ness. Late in the campaign she began 
to speak in public, and I prophesy that 
she will be heard of in future cam- 
paigns. 

Rose B. Moore 

And now for our dear Rose Bassett 
Moore of Spokane, the most popular 
little campaigner that any headquar- 
ters was ever blessed with. At our 
celebration banquet in Spokane, Nov. 
10, when I acted as_ toastmistress, 
Mrs. Moore received the most pro- 
longed applause of any speaker, a 
spontaneous tribute to her popularity. 
Mrs. Moore also was a beginner in 
this campaign. It was her first pub- 
lic work, but already she has her 
place in the political life of Washing- 
ton. Already the labor people and the 
Socialists of Spokane have snapped 
her up as a paid organizer. A young 
and very beautiful woman, with a per- 
sonality full of charm, Mrs. Moore is 
popular with men and women alike, 
and is bound to become a public 
worker of great success. Her local 
labor affiliations were strong and her 
work in the labor unions was very 
valuable. It was she who spoke at 
the great Debs meeting to 7000 voters, 
in our Spokane campaign. 

As my mind goes back over the 
campaign it dwells on these three 
women. Mrs. Cox gave me my home 
life in Washington, and no _ sister 
could have given it in fuller measure. 
Her splendid, buoyant optimism sur- 
rounded and bore us up in every 
hour of discouragement. The other 
two were dear companions in arms, 
whom I can no more forget than an 
old soldier can forget those who 
fought beside him on the field of bat- 
tle. 

Mrs. Frank Atkinson 

In our Spokane campaign the one 
woman who brought to Mrs. Hutton 
and myself campaign aid which we 
did not organize, which we could not 
have secured, was Mrs. Frank Atkin- 
son. Mrs. Atkinson was behind our 
wonderful church campaign in East- 
ern Washington; the most remarkable 
church backing, I believe, that any 
suffrage campaign ever had. She 
brought to us the W. C. T. U., which 
was splendid in the way it subordinat- 
ed itself, and the way it furnished us 
precinct workers. She introduced in- 
to our campaign that conservative 
backing which no campaign can do 
without. Mrs. Atkinson is a native 
of Annapolis, Nova Scotia, and a type 
of the high-class Englishwoman; con- 
servative, a devoted church woman, 
yet with all that politcal sagacity 
which seems an instinct with the high- 
class Englishwoman. She was one of 
the great factors in our victory in 
Eastern Washington. 


Other Workers 


Mrs. Philip Stalford, Mrs. Moore's 
side partner in the labor union work; 
Mrs. Newell, the W. C. T. U. worker; 
Mrs. Harry Jarvis, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Spokane Central Labor 
Council; Mrs. Mary Welsh, an _ old 
Leadville voter, and our dear Mrs. 
George Collier, whom I had known 
and worked with in old Denver days; 
Mrs. A. E. House, president of the 
Woman's Club of Spokane—their 
names crowd thick and fast upon me. 
The best and dearest thing that such 
a campaign gives one is the love and 





loyalty of those who went through it 





together. We are solls of the com- 
mon good, and we slinever forget 
each other. And I said not a 
word of the splendid } who helped 
us. 

I wanted especiallp speak of 
these quiet workersyho perhaps 
would not receive the flit due them. 

As for Mrs. Huttond Mrs. Hill, 
the two great leadergder whom I 
worked, their names whe written in 
the history of Washin}. Everyone 
knows what they hadone at the 
head of their severarganizations. 
They were my two chiin Washing- 
ton. I recognize the elqts of great- 
ness in each, and at sq future time 
I hope to tell in agate fashion 
what the leadership ofch meant to 
the campaign. 

Minnie | Reynolds. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Letter from JessBhirley 
Miss Jessie Shirlewrites from 
Spokane: 

“Please grant me spato say ‘Hur- 

rah’ for the women (Washington 
who have been so ablyloted to po- 
litical liberty by Mrs. } Arkwright 
Hutton, and ‘Three fers and a 
tiger’ for Mrs. Minni@ Reynolds, 
whose great influence bringing en- 
franchisement to our men cannot 
be too highly praisedjJ feel that 
every woman in the Se owes her 
a vote of thanks for hedgical, intel- 
ligent and always womy method in 
carrying on the campai so victori- 
ously completed. } brilliant 
speeches and exquisit@omanliness 
have formed a combina of telling 
power, and whereverje has ap- 
peared she has commled the re- 
spectful attention and miration of 
all her hearers. It is o} fair to pat 
this indefatigable little rker on the 
back and say ‘Bravo! jo forth to 
other successes: the wan of Wash- 
ington love and thank y’ 
“We are proud of ovbig, pictur- 
esque and progressive St, and grate- 
ful to our men, who haibeen broad 
enough to support the vwnan’s cause 
and assist us in winnil a_ victory 
which means much for iand for our 
neighboring States.” 


The Alki Cli 
During our campaign was always 
so rushed that I never did find the 
time to write any news ' The Jour- 
nal. Now that it is allter and we 
won such a glorious vi¢y, I want 
to tell you of the very awe part the 
Alki Suffrage Club playeta the cam- 
paign. !t was a leadingctor in the 
victory in Seattle, Ever), and sev- 
eral smaller towns andduntry dis- 
tricts all over the State. 
A Telling Leat 

I enclose our leaflet, wth was got- 
ten out Sept. 1. We had (00 printed, 
expecting our 250 membe to distrib- 
ute them in Seattle, but ey took so 
well that soon we were }sieged for 
them from other clubs over the 
State. Mrs. Homer Hill’siqual Fran- 
chise Society took 6,000and_ inde- 
pendent clubs (of whichhere were 
i. large number) sent for tm, so that 
we had four different edits printed, 
30,000 in all. Every onereached a 
reader, and every one wéread, too, 
because they were all pebnally dis- 
tributed, with a request, id men al- 
ways read them. On primy election 
day the club distributed )00 in the 
14th Ward, which contaii George- 
town. On election day evy precinct 
in Georgetown carried twop one, and 
some precincts as high ase to one 
We were repeatedly told ft our lit- 
erature was the best thi ever got- 
ten out. Men liked it bedise it was 
brief, concise, told manyfacts, and 
because of the nature of t} appeal in 


Help from Seattle Star 
I had a daily column in the Daily 
Star (Seattle) of 500 words, to use as 
I chose. This paper goes all Over 
the State, and through that column 
1 was able to start independent clyps 
and workers in dozens of towns 
where nothing was being done. That 
column began July 1, and by the mia. 
dle of August I was able to judge 
what kind of literature would appeaj 
to men, so I got up the Alki “Ap- 
peal.” 
Catholic “Eminent Opinions” 

We also had 5,000 Eminent Catholic 
Opinions (which I added to and sup- 
plemented with some introduction of 
my own) printed and distributed at 
Catholic picnics, bazaars, card parties 
dances; and at church doors the two 
Sundays preceding election. These 
did a marvelous amount of good. 

A Growing Club 
Our club built up from May 1 to 
November to 250—from 110—all good, 
enthusiastic workers, who did a mar. 
velous amount of work. The last two 
weeks we held mass meetings at 
which the speakers were men, and 
which were well advertised. 
Bill-Posting the State 

We raised money enough to bill- 
post the whole State (about 35 cities), 
except Spokane, which was done by 
Mrs. Hutton. Our slogan was “Give 
Our Women a Square Deal. Vote for 
the Amendment to Article Six.” 
There were 150 in Seattle. 


On Theatre Programs 
I also got this slogan in all the 
theatre programs, and in all the larg- 
est (8) moving picture shows I ob- 
tained the favor of throwing that slo- 
gan on the screen between the moving 
pictures. This reached at least 300,- 
000 people. 
Pulling Many Strings 

We also advertised in the Catholic 
weekly papers and the Swedish, and 
Saturday night before election we 
had a screen on Second avenue with 
pictures and suffrage mottoes, etc., 
between. There were ten of these, 
pithy and catchy. 

Our club also “discovered” two men 
speakers who did invaluable work on 
the street at street meetings, before 
political clubs, ete. I also got the 300 
union waitresses to distribute our 
Alki literature, and we talked to the 
Brewery Unions, the Drivers, En- 
gineers and Firemen. They endorsed 
suffrage and helped us on election 
day. (Georgetown is the _ brewery 
town.) And, personally, our secre- 
tary, Mrs. Secord, and myself were 
able to get aid from several politi- 
cians, who helped us in many ways 
that would take too much time to re- 
count. But if any other State suc- 
ceeds in getting an amendment 
passed, I will write them what I have 
learned. In fact, I feel that we have 
learned so much that it is my desire 
to form an organization to aid other 
States. I think we can help a great 
deal. 

A number of my friends have writ- 
ten, asking why we never sent any- 
thing to The Journal. I had so much 
to do that I never felt as though I 
could spare the time. But it will be 
just as interesting now that we won. 

| forgot to state that our club fur- 
nished five captains of wards (out of 
the 14 in Seattle), as well as all the 
precincts in my own ward (12 in all). 
We had banners and signs at every 
precinct. I have the most loyal, 
capable, enthusiastic workers in the 
State. ’ 


Tribute to Martha Gruening 

Miss Martha Gruening spoke for us 
on many occasions, and won many 
converts. She did grand work, and 
we were all very sorry that she could 
not stay through the whole campaign. 
I consider her work the most valuable 
that can be done. I would advise any 





Clubs interested in getting up Suffrage Enter- 
tainments are invited to correspond with 


MRS. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
901 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
concerning her two one-act plays 
**OUTWITTING PROVIDENCE "’ and 
“THE BEST THING THAT COULD HAVE HAPPENED” 





“What Women Don’t War’ 


Both bear upon the woman question. 
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DOYOU KNOW 


1. That no publicapn can pay its way without many adver- 


2. That no NATIWAL publication can get advertisements 
unless it has a lige subscription list. 


3. That in the estimtion of advertisers no national publication 
is a good advertisig medium with less than 50,000 paid sub- 


and are working ff the 100,000 mark by July 1, 1911. 


5. That we can be 14000 strong by July 1, 1911, if we ALL do 

our best as individal suffragists and as leagues and associa- 
Shall a cmparatively small number be forced to 
spend all their enrgy for many years or shall we all co- 
operate with all ot might for a speedy victory? 


Do you know what 1ogoo subscribers by July 1, 1911, means for 
the cause of equaluffrage? 


Woman’s Journal are ambitious, 
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State which is fortunate enough to 
get an amendment submitted to se- 
cure Miss Gruening at any cost. She 
is so young, attractive, appealing and 
convincing. Would that there were 
hundreds like her! 

Katherine M. Smith. 


Massachusetts 





Mrs. Gertrude H. Leonard, chair- 
man of the Organization Committee 
of Massachusetts, issues an urgent 
appeal to the suffragists of Massa- 
chusettS for help in organizing Bos- 
ton for the Woman Suffrage Party. 
Canvassers in ward organization are 
greatly needed for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. This practical organization is 
the last stage of suffrage work pre- 
ceding victory. 

2. The plan is to present to the 
Legislature in February, 1912, a 
strong Woman Suffrage Party, thor- 
oughly organized, ward by ward, and 
precinct by precinct. 

3. The definite purpose of the plan 
is to bring suffrage before the men 
of the State as practical politics. 

4. To carry out this plan there is 


great need of doing much work. 
These are stirring times for equal 


suffrage and no suffragists can afford 
to be idle. 

5. One person working one morn- 
ing a week for four weeks will be 
able to canvas half a precinct. 

6. The work is inspiring and in it- 
self worth while. It requires only 
loyalty to the cause and a working 
knowledge of suffrage facts. 

7. This is very urgent work. Do 
not be afraid to offer ever so little 
help. 

Call at Headquarters, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, on Tuesdays or Fri- 
days from 10 to 12 for instructions. 


Ohio 





The Ohio suffragists have adopted 
as the slogan for the coming consti- 
tutional campaign, “Ohio the Sixth!” 

The first constitution of Ohio was 
made in 1802, and this was the law 
under which the people of the Buck- 
eye State lived till 1850, when a con- 
stitutional Convention presented a 
new set of laws, the same being 
adopted by the voters. At this time 
Ohio women appealed to the conven- 
tion for recognition, and so low and 
obscene were the arguments on the 
question that the debate was ordered 
stricken from the minutes. Attempts 
have been made since then to obtain 
a new constitution, without success, 
the 1850 constitution still standing. 

The Legislature of last winter made 
provision to have the question of hold- 
ing a Constitutional Convention sub- 
mitted to the voters, and on Nov. 8 
it was carried by an immense major- 
ity. The Legislature of 1911 will de- 
termine how the delegates to the con- 
vention shall be elected, and when 
and where it shall be held. The con- 
vention will probably sit in 1912, pos- 
sibly till 1913. 

Three days after the vote was 
taken, the executive committee of the 
Ohio W. S. A. met in Cleveland, 
formed the campaign committee, and 
voted to open headquarters in Toledo, 
the Toledo W. S. A. standing sponsor 
for them, and laid plans for prelim- 
inary work. 

The greatest surprise was in store 
for this committee, for no sooner was 
the announcement made that the 
work was begun than immediately in- 
terest was manifested everywhere. 
Old Clubs added members; new organ- 
izations on the Woman Suffrage Party 
plan were begun; newspapers demand- 
ed “copy.” As one of the most pes- 
simistic older workers put it, “It’s 
in the air.’ Organizers will be in the 
field by Jan. 1, and the battle will be 
on. 

For a long time the sentiment has 
seemed to be that one Eastern State 
ought to be won. Ohio, at least, is 
hot a Western State, and if it enfran- 
Chises its women the effect will be 
great upon States both East and 
West. 

Fortunately, at this time the Ohio 
W. S. A. presents an undivided front. 
There are no factions, no inharmony 
among the workers. Then, too, the 
Political parties of the State are de- 
Moralized. School suffrage has been 
a fact so long that the question is 
hot new. Further, the labor organiza- 
tions, the W. C. T. U., many of the 
federated clubs, the Grange, and the 
S0cialists are actively for us. If Ohio 
Women work, Ohio is sure to be the 
Sixth free State. 

Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Chairman Ohio Press Committee. 


Resolutions on Wages and Hours 
Whereas, Low wages and long hours 


health, causing many to give up the 
struggle and commit suicide, socially 
or actually, or become insane; and 
Whereas, Our last General Assem- 
bly ignored a petition of thousands of 
the men and women of Ohio praying 
for a shorter work-day for women; and 
Whereas, Many women are forced by 
greedy employers to work from ten to 
seventeen hours daily, without pay for 
overtime; and 

Whereas, Starvation wages compel 
women to do their own cooking, laun- 
dering and sewing at night and on Sun- 
days; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Susan B. Anthony Club of Cincin- 
nati, condemn the employers of wo- 
men who do not pay a living wage, or 
impose long hours cf labor, as con- 
tributing to the delinquency of wo- 
men, and to race suicide through com- 
pelling the necessity of night and Sun- 
day work to keep up a bare existence; 
and, further, be it 

Resolved, That we condemn Legis- 
latures who will not grant the peti- 
tions of women, when the “right of pe- 
tition” is the only redress of a class 
to whom the ballot is denied. 

These resolutions are sent to em- 
ployers of women who pay less than 
$5.00 a week, and to legislators and 
State officials. 

Ohio Men’s League 

Ohio is to have a Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage to help in shaping 
the new Constitution in 1911. Mr. L. 
A. Watson, Odd kellows’ Temple, is 
the secretary, and we have quite a 


members from all over Ohio. 
Sarah M. Siewers, M.D. 





South Dakota 


annual convention in Huron, Dec. 1 
and 2. 
dent, who is a most efficient executive, 
was the moving spirit. 

To Reorganize 

The interest of the convention cen- 
tered upon the new plan of organiza- 
tion, proposed by the National Presi- 
dent. The following motion was adopt- 
ed: “That the South Dakota E. S. A. 
reorganize along the lines of political 
party organization methods.” The fol- 
lowing State central committee was 
elected: Mrs. John Pyle, Huron, State 
Chairman; Mrs. M. E. Walton, Huron, 
Secretary; Mrs. L. K. Fairbank, Hu- 
ron, Treasurer; members-at-large, Mrs. 
Chas. S. Whitney, Pierre, Mrs. Alice M. 
A. Pickler, Faulkton. A chairman for 
each county in the State was elected. 

Action was taken to start immediate- 
ly an active legislative campaign to 
secure the submission to the voters 
of a constitutional amendment grant- 
ing the ballot to women. 

Votes of Thanks 

The convention extended a rising 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Johnson for her 
active and efficient work as president. 

Mrs. A. B. Fairbank tendered a re- 
ception to the officers and delegates 
in her beautiful home the evening of 
Dec. 1. 

The report of Mrs. M. E. Sheldon, 
headquarters secretary, was read and 
accepted 

The report of Mrs. A. B. Fairbank, 
treasurer, indebtedness of 
$300, was read and accepted, and ac- 
tion taken toward raising money for 
its payment immediately. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 

Resolved, That our grateful thanks 
are due to the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association for their valuable 
help and contributions in money and 
speakers. Especially do we appreciate 
the help of Dr. Anna H. Shaw for giv- 
ing her personal contribution and elo- 
quent addresses in our behalf. 

That we thank The Woman’s Jour- 
nal for its valuable assistance during 
the entire campaign. 

That we still believe that our na- 
tional and State constitutions should 
guarantee to us the rights of citizens, 
and although our amendment was re- 
jected at the polls, the question itself 
is not defeated, but only hindered, and 
we will not cease our efforts untik we 
are enfranchised American woman 
citizens. 

That this organization, in conven- 
tion assembled, most heartily thanks 
the press of the State for so kindly 
assisting the equal suffrage propa- 
ganda during the campaign, and that 
we hope for a continuance of news- 
paper help until the question of equal 
suffrage is settled right. We also ex- 
tend our thanks to the ministers, poli- 
ticians, teachers and all public offi- 
cials who have so generously aided us. 


showing 





of labor for women undermine their} 


nucleus in Cincinnati, but wish to have 





That we recommend and adopt the 
,plan submitted by the national organi- 
|zation to reorganize on the committee 
plan in our future work. 

That we send our most cordial con- 
gratulations to the men and women of 
the State of Washington and rejoice in 
their victory. . 

We extend a vote of thanks to the 
“Huronite” and “Morning Herald” for 
the reports of our proceedings and for 
the appropriate cartoons. 

We extend to Mrs. A. D. Tinsley and 
Mrs. Minnie Sheldon a special vote ot! 
thanks for their very excellent work 
as secretaries of campaign boards, and 
to the executive boards and campaign 
committees for their efforts and good 
work. 

The present convention marks the 
beginning of a far more aggressive 
fight for suffrage than was ever before 
waged in South Dakota. 

(Mrs.) M. E. Walton, 
Secretary. 


New Jersey 

The 20th annual convention of the 
New Jersey W.S. A. met at Plainfield 
on Nov. 1 and 2. 

The Executive Board voted to ree- 
ommend that the New Jersey W.S. A. 
take up work along the lines of the 
Suffrage Party of New York; that at 
future elections, nominees for office be 
questioned as to their position on suf- 
frage; that our women stand as watch- 
ers at the polls during the election. 

A Good Year’s Work 

Reports of the president and secre- 
taries showed four new Leagues 
formed during the year; well-attended 
open-air meetings held in Newark and 
Ocean Grove; literature distributed at 
the State Fair; 1000 copies of “A Brief 
Synopsis of the Laws of New Jersey 
Regarding Women and Children” pub- 


The South Dakota E. S. A. held its} lished; subscriptions taken for The 


Woman's Journal, and much other 


Lydia B. Johnson, the presi-|SUffrage literature distributed. 


A letter of condolence was sent to 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, on the 
death of her mother, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe 

Questioning Candidates 

A letter was sent to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, bespeaking their interest in 
the Woman Suffrage Petition. Rather 
non-committal replies were received, 
but Senator Briggs offered to present 
the petition. 

Letters were sent to Gov. Fort and 
to the State Legislature, calling atten- 
tion to the imminent danger from the 
White Slave Traffic, and asking for 
the passage of a prohibitive law. A 
reply was received saying that such 
a bill was under consideration. 

A letter was also sent to Gov. Fort, 
asking him to send a woman to the 
National Divorce Conference. This 
was not done, but Gov. Fort has since 
declared himself in favor of woman 
suffrage, as has also Mr. E. W. Town- 
send, Democratic nominee for Con- 
gress. Mr. Townsend has been elect- 
ed since our State Convention was 
held 

In Behalf of Finland 

Resolutions protesting against the 
outrage of Russia toward Finland were 
offered to daily papers (but the papers 
refused to print them), to The Wo- 
man’s Journal, the National Associa- 
tion, the Russian Ambassador and the 
Hungarian Society at whose sugges- 
tion the protests were made. 

A small sum of money was sent to 
each of the three States that were 
trying to secure woman suffrage. 

Officers Elected 
Mrs. Ella A. Kilbourn of Arlington 
was obliged to resign as correspond- 
ing secretary, on account of ill health. 
With this exception, all the officers 
were re-elected, as follows: 

President, Mrs. Clara Laddey, Arl- 
ington; vice-presidents, Mrs. ida 
Riley, Plainfield, Miss Helen Lippin- 
‘ott, Riverton; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Emma L. Richards, Newark; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Mary L. 
Colvin, East Orange; treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna B. Jeffery, South Orange; audi- 
tor, Mrs. Mary B. Kinsley, Hoboken. 


Mrs, Blackwell’s Reminiscences 

Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Black- 
well, D.D., whose very presence was 
a benediction, offered the opening 
prayer on Tuesday afternoon, and en- 
couraged everybody by telling of the 
immense difference between the status 
of the suffrage cause 60 years ago and 
at present. She also gave reminis- 
cences of Lucy Stone, the founder of 
the New Jersey W. S. A., Henry B 
Blackwell, and Julia Ward Howe. 
The address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Ida H. Riley, president 
of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Plainfield and North Plainfield. This 
League has both men and women in 
its membership. The response was Dy 
Mrs. Ulilla.L. Decker. 
In the absence of Mrs. Caroline B. 
Alexander, Mrs. Mary B. Kinsley of 
Hoboken brought greetings from the 
Equal Franchise Society. 

The President’s Address 

The State President, Mrs. Laddey, 
in her address, said, among other 
things: 
“The six million working women of 
the United States need the ballot in 
order to control the conditions under | 
which they labor. Club women need 
it in order to bring about the single} 
moral standard for men and women. 











for men. 


finliday Gifts 


We want the women to do their Christmas shopping here. 
The place where the man would do his own shopping is very’ 
likely the place where he would like you to shop for him. 


If it’s for “Him,” the question is answered in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways at Macullar Parker Company’s. 
useful gift is the one he appreciates, and anything purchased here 
is sure to please the man who is particular in matters of dress. 
Never before have we had such an inviting array of “gift things” 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


The serviceable, 


400 Washington Street 
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JOURNAL WEEK 





The Woman’s Journal is thinking of setting aside a week 
to be known throughout the country as Woman’s Journal 
It has not been decided yet what week would be the 
best. Ifa period of time is set apart as Journal Week, suffrag- 
ists everywhere should celebrate it. 
What week would suit you best? Will suffragists throughout 
the country name the date which in their estimation could be 
best devoted to working for The Journal? 
week ending not later than March 1, during which we shall 
all unite in distributing copies of The Woman’s Journal, selling 
copies, getting subscriptions and taking collections? 
shall we give prizes to the one who sells the largest number of 
papers during the week, to the one who gets the largest num- 
ber of subscribers, and to the Suffrage League that takes the 


Address Circulation Department, The Woman's Journal. 


What week shall it be? 


Shall we name a 


Also, 























All women need it, in order to be able 
to do away with the sweat shop, child 
labor, white slavery and intemper- 
ance.” Mrs. Laddey recommended ap- 
pointing women physicians for insane 
asylums and placing women on school 
boards and health boards. 

Mrs. May Slosson on Barry 

Mrs. May Preston Slosson, Ph.D., 

former chaplain of the Wyoming State 
Penitentiary, told the convention 
“How It Works in Wyoming.” Mrs. 
Slosson said the change in coming 
from Wyoming, where she _ stood 
among her peers, to New York, where 
she was classed among criminals, pau- 
pers and idiots, was embarrassing; 
that the greatest benefit resulting 
from woman suffrage is the true com- 
radeship between men and women; a 
natural condition where men and 
women live, work, and attend polling 
places together, as they attend church. 
Mrs. Slosson replied, in part, to Rich- 
ard Barry’s statement, blaming the 
women of Wyoming because there is 
no woman's reformatory there. She 
said that when she was chaplain in 
the State Penitentiary there were 
only two women there. There are no 
child labor laws because there is no 
child labor in the State. Children are 
ent to school and not to work. 

Dr. E. A. Slosson’s Address 

Dr. Edwin A. Slosson, Ph.D., Lit- 

erary Editor of the N. Y. Independent, 
gave “A Man’s View.” He said he felt 
ihat his family in coming to New 
York from Wyoming had lost half of 
its voting power. There is no suf- 
frage question in the four enfranchised 
States. This suffrage agitation is a 
nuisance, and the only way to get rid 
of it is to give woman the ballot. He 
feared woman's indirect influence 
without the responsibility which ac- 
companies the ballot. Opposition to 
woman suffrage comes not from dis- 
trust of woman, but from distrust of 
democracy. There is a higher mar- 
riage rate and there are larger fam- 
ilies in Wyoming than in New York. 

(Concluded from Page 244.) 
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Send a years’ sub- 
scription to The 


Woman’s Journal 
$1:00 A YEAR—————— 


By JULIA WARD HOWE 
This is Mrs. Howe's last long article 
on the suffrage question, which ap- 
peared in The Outlook on April 3, 1909. 
It is reprinted from The Outlook's 
type, in handsome shape. 
Order from Massachusetts Suffrage 


Headquarters, 585 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


5 CENTS PER COPY, $3.00 PER 100. 
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Earn $50.00 for your Suffrage Club 
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REMEMBER ALWAYS 


To mention The Woman’s Journal when patronizing our advertisers. 


Tell them the following facts which will surprise them: 
1. That you are determined to stand by The Woman’s Journal. 
2. That The Woman’s Journal is over 40 years old and growing 


3. Tell all men and women with whom you do business that you 
will put yourself out to patronize them—if they advertise in the 


Let them know that suffragists represent a power to be reck- 
oned with in advertising from this time forth. 


5. Tell them your patronage in buying goes where your principles 


Tell them the time has come when it is distinctly worth while to 
advertise in The Woman’s Journal, the greatest suffrage paper in 
the country, the only paper of {ts kind in the world, and the OFF'- 
CIAL ORGAN of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 


Let them know you “mean business” in both senses of the ex- 
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A TOAST TO THE SUFFRAGETTE 
By 8S. H. Hood 


We hear much talk these latter days 
Of conservation; 

Of forests, fields and waterways, 
Their preservation; 


Of cattle, sheep and fowl and swine, 
And their improvement. 

n fact, along "most every line 
There's rapid movement. 


but one cause has been overlooked 
ty all promoters; 

One issue has not yet been booked 
By manly voters. 


This is the question—ages old— 
Of woman's mission; 

The question nearing, we are told, 
Its full fruition. 


Shall she remain forever hidden 
Within the kitchen? 

Or» shall she venture forth unbidden, 
And bravely pitch in 


To help her struggling brothers steer 
Their Ship of State? 

The Suffragette, without a fear, 
irmly claims this fate. 


rue Democracy she wants, 
Of all the people; 

i- is the watchword that she flaunts 
From tover and steeple 


why should half the human plant 
Be left unheeded, 
When e’en the active half must grant 
‘Tis sadly needed? 


‘Gainst opposition great and grave 

From many sources, 
ho eks this reckless waste to save 

Of social forces, 

So here's to her, whoe’er she be 
Who leads the vanguard! 

Long may she live, and long may we 
Uphold her standard! 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES 


Rev. Sarah A. 
formally installed as minister of the 


Dixon, Ph.D., wa 


Tewksbury (Mass.) Congregational 
Church, by advice of an ecclesiastical 
council which met in the Tewksbury 
chureh, Dec. 7. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and 
the other parts of the service were as 
follows: Invocation, Rev. George F. 
Kenngott, Lowell; Scripture reading, 
Rev. George E. 
prayer of installation, Rev. D. A. Wal 
ker, Andover; charge to the pastor, 
Rev. William E. Wolcott, Lawrence; 


Brown, Tyngsboro; 


charge to the people, Rev. Frederick 
A. Wilson, Andover; right hand of fel 
lowship, Rev. E. Victor Bigelow, 
Lowell; benediction, Dr. Dixon. 


Miss Shaw was made a member of 
the committee of installation. She 
reports that Miss Dixon's paper was 
one of the most scholarly and thor 
oughly practical addresses which she 
had ever heard before a Ministerial 
\ssociation. This seems to be the 
unanimous opinion of the ministers 
present from the conference made up 
of the ministers and delegates of sev- 
eral of the cities constituting the An- 
dover Congregational Conference. 

Miss Dixon’s call to the pastorate 
of the church was unanimous, and it is 
seid that the congregation is increas 

every week and that the most 
friendly and sympathetic relations 
exist between pastor and people. The 
ladies of the church provided a char 
acteristic New England turkey dinner 
for all the visitors from the churches 
of the neighboring cities, and the in- 
stallation services from first to last 
were like the gathering together of a 
great family group, all interested in 
the one supreme event of the perma- 
nent establishment of Miss Dixon as 
the pastor of the church. 

Miss Shaw was particularly pleased 
with the answers which Miss Dixon 
ave to the questions propounded by 
the Ministerial Board, showing her 
keen insight in regard not only to 
theological problems but to the prac- 
tical and spiritual duties and respon- 
sibilities of a pastor and people. Miss 
Dixon is a woman of whom both 
church and women at large may be 
proud, 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from Page 243.) 
“Men’s Night” 

Tuesday evening may have been 
called “Men's Night.” Hon. Charles 
J. Fisk, Mayor of Plainfield, gave the 
address of welcome, saying: “I am and 
always have been in favor of women 
having the ballot; the only way to 
purify politics is to bring it into the 

home.” 
Men's League Formed 

A Men's Suffrage League was 
formed: President, W. L. Saunders, 
Ph.D., Plainfield; Vice-President, M 
C. Leonard, Arlington; Secretary, Dr 
Edward S. Kraus, Plainfield; Treas 
urer, E. T. Terchert, Plainfield. 





Ear? Barnes’s Address 

The address of the evening was by 
Dr. Earl Barnes, on “English Wo- 
men's Rights and American Women’s 
Duties.” Dr. Barnes spoke of the fact 
that, in England, “My Lady has al- 
ways worked side by side with My 
Lord in political campaigns,” and that 
women there have intelligent opinions 
on politics. After reviewing the re- 
cent movement for suffrage in Eng- 
land, Dr. Barnes said: “Under primi- 
tive conditions woman has always 
been man’s lieutenant. When men get 
property they spoil their women as a 
rich mother spoils her son, and make 
of them luxury-loving parasites. If 
we go on at our present rate in 
America we shall soon have two 
classes—one class of educated wo- 
men; another class of ignorant men 
workers. American women are be- 
coming too intelligent to be satisfied 
with baubles, and their first duty is to 
play the game, to take responsibility 
and help keep the country safe. One 
reason for democracy is that it edu- 
cates all people involved. Woman, 
because she must be educated and 
bring out all her powers, must be 
orced forward to do her duty.” 

Wednesday morning was devoted to 

Revision of the Constitution and 
lection of officers. Dr. Mary D. 
'lussey gave a report of the Presen- 
tution of the Congressional Petition. 
On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Flor- 
ce Howe Hall, First Honorary 
President, was on the platform and 


made valuable suggestions. 
Mre, Dennett’s Address 
Mrs. M. W. Dennett, National Corre- 
sponding Secretary, spoke on “Future 





Organization.” She said: 
The old-time suffrage worker was 
ine-tenths agitator; the present suf- 
frage worker is nine-tenths educa- 
tor; the future worker will be nine- 
tenths advertiser.” She advocated 
the use of the enrolment methods of 
the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York, and also spoke of the “Poster 
Prigade” of college women, carrying 
yinegs of eminent men on suffrage. 
She ascribed the phenomenal success 

Mayor Seidel’s administration in 
lilwaukee to the “Bundle Brigade.” 
Vien got up early and distributed 
erature from house to house. We 


Suffrage 


must reach people where they are. 
she noke of dangerous tendencies 
Legislatures, by which a few men 


have power to smother suffrage legis 
lation ty the enrolment plan our 
resentatives feel obliged to pay at- 
ntion to the wishes of their con- 
stitnuent ty this means, too, women 
equire the habit of instructing legis- 
lative representatives. Mrs. Dennett 
d: “Resignation is the least useful 
all the virtues, and sometimes al- 
t a crime.” 
From Equal Franchise Society 
Irs. Harry Compton brought greet 
rs from the Equal Franchise Society, 
ying: “! come as a daughter coming 
home to her mother. We of the Equal 
‘anchise Society wish to join hands 

th you, and we exist to help the 
nother organization.” 


6 


Martha Gruening’s Address 
Martha Gruening, Secretary of 
llece Equal Suffrage League, 
iid: “The College League began in 
small way in Massachusetts and in 

New York, and now has more than 30 
a} It wakes most progress 

where the League is least welcomed 
rv the powers that be. Its progress is 

tue to a change in the conception of 

Cucation. Modern education must 

one for life. Its progress is also 
to a change in the attitude of 

wemen. There has been a feeling that 
ollese women have not made good. 

The answer to this charge is the for- 

Suffrage Leagues. 
omen want the weapon of the bal- 

of, and a chance for direct influ 


mation of Coll 


Mary Dreier’s Address 

Miss Mar . Dreier, President of 
the Woman's Trade Union League of 
New York, gave an impressive ad- 
on “Working Women as a 
roree,” saving: “Few of us understand 
the condition of working women un- 
ss we are in it. With the develop- 
ment of industry,.it now takes 39 per- 
sons to make a coat. Shoes pass 
through 100 hands. Industrial condi- 
tions make workers inefficient Who 
un he efficient while working ten 
irs a day making 7200 handkerchiefs 
n hour, under conditions which de 

¢ absolute concentration that the 
achine may not take off a band, an 
, or catch the hair?” She spoke of 
ycitions of -alternate rush and non- 
employment; the speeding up of work- 


‘rs uncer the piece-work system, and 
the consequent reduction in wages: 
he fearful conditions, the hours and 


of unorganized workers, and the 
benefits that had come to women from 
org2nization—shorter hours, better 
nav, better sanitary conditions, more 
moral surroundings and _ protection 
frem insult. The convention was 
asked to see how the New Jersey W. 
S. A. may assist the working women 
of New Jersey to organize, and the 
matter was referred to the Executive 
Commitiee 
Resolutions 
Among other resolutions passed 
was one thanking the local and State 
ress for the full reports of the con- 
vention; also one advocating the same 
noral standard for men as for women 
—that we demand the same legal and 
ocial penalties for men who trans- 
gress the law of social purity as for 
women: that when houses of ill fame 





are raided, the men found there suffer 
‘equal penalties with the women; also 
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one giving support and co-operation to 
all movements now existing which 
favor peace by arbitration; a resolu- 
tion that, in all institutions where 
there are women and children, women 
should be put on the board of manag- 
ers, and in all such institutions, that 
the women and childrea should be in 
charge of women physicians. A reso- 
lution as a memorial of the late Julia 
Ward Howe was also passed. 


Arizona 


The bill for the separate submis- 
sion of the suffrage question to the 
voters gained a larger vote in the con- 
vention than the bill for a suffrage 
clause in the constitution, but not 
enough to carry it. A measure to 
give women bond suffrage was also 
introduced, but was opposed by the 
labor unions and was not supported 
by the suffragists.- The initiative on 
constitutional amendments requires a 
petition signed by 15 per cent. of the 
voters. This petition will probably be 
started as soon as the new constitu- 
tion is adopted. 





SOLONS FEASTED 


Los Angeles suffragists yesterday 
banqueted all the Southern California 
legislators at pg leading hotel, to re- 
mind each of them that his party plat- 
form, whether Republican or Demo 
cratic, pledges him to “votes for wo- 
men.” There was a large and repre 
sentative attendance of prominent 
men and women. The legislators- 
elect from the Southern part of the 
State have been holding a three-days’ 
Conference in Los Angeles to discuss 
the needs of Southern California, and 
the suffragists took advantage of the 
chance. 

The committee of arrangements i 


1- 
cluded Mrs. Seward Simons, Dr. Rose 
Burcham, Mrs. Charles Farwell Ed 
son, Mrs. John R,. Haynes and Mrs. 
Harold Braly. Mrs. Berthold Baruch 
was chairman of the banquet commit 
tee and Mrs. George H. Cole and J. H 
Braly were members of the commit- 
tee on invitations. 

The invitation was formally accept- 
ed by the Conference and was made 
a part of the regular program. 


MASSACHUSETTS AHEAD 


Massachusetts sent in the largest 
number of new subscribers to The 
Woman's Journal this week, with IIli- 
nois second and California third. In 
all, 108 were received during the 
week. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Registration for the school election 
will close in Boston on Dec. 21. Is 
your name on the lI'st? 

The first donation received from 
the commercial world for the New 
York State Suffrage Bazar is a camera 
from McCoy & Stillwell, 41 East 42d 
street, New York. 

A story is circulating in the press 
that the leaders of the English suffra- 
gettes are in league with the Tories, 
and that their real object is not to 
get the ballot, but to embarrass the 
Liberals. As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Pankhurst had been an active worker 
in the Labor party for years before 
she became prominent as a suffragist. 
She is the furthest possible remove 
from a Tory. 





HUMOROUS 
“Saw Splodgers last night. He 
couldn’t stand up.” “Drunk?” “No; 
spelling bee.” —- Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


The Mother: “Now that Tillie is 
going to the young ladies’ seminary 
she needs a new wardrobe.” The 
Father: “How much?” The Mother: 
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AN EXCELLENT 


Christmas Present 


SALLY ANN'’S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 





A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 


“Sally Ann’s Experience,” postpaid 


To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
perience,” alone, postpaid 


Order For Christmas. - 























“Oh, a couple of thousand.” The 


Shetland Goods 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
4 Hamilton Place 


Father: “Um. Don’t educate her. 
No one will know the difference.”— 
Life. 


Miss Brush: “I suppose you don't 
mind my being in your field, Mr. 
Gobel?” 

Farmer Gobel (heartily): “The 
longer you stay, the better, Miss. Fact 
is, the birds ‘ave been very trouble- 
some this season.’—London Tatler. 
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SCIENTIFIC FACIAL MASSAGE 


— Room No. 514 Bristol Building 
500 FIFTH AVENUE 
Phone 4550 Bryant NEW YORK 


D. MIKOL 


Ladies’ Artistic Tailoring 
Originator Suffragist Suit 
Special rates for teachers and col- 
tege students. 
314 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 3163-3 














(DENTIST) 
DR. Aw. Ge. ADAMS 
Dental Parlors 
CORNER EDDY AND WESTMINSTER STREETS 
THE HEART OF PROVIDENCB 
11 A. M. to4 P.M 
9 A. M. to 8 P. M 





Open Sundays 


E. L. CRIMES CoO.|*“""" 


Magazine, Book and FOR JANITOR OR GENERAL HOUSEWORK 
Newspaper Printing JOHN CERAZ 
We have printed 7he Woman's Journal 09 Warwick St., Roxbury, Mass. 
over five years. Nearly ten years in America, a barber by pro 


122 Pearl St. s BOSTON fession. Has had some litt.e experience in the 


house and jsnitor business. 











TO THE ADVERTISER 





HERE ARE TWO FACTS WE WANT YOU TO KNOW 
1. On June 1, 1910, The Woman’s Journal had less than 4,000 
paid subscribers. < ' 

2. By Nov. 1, 1910, The Woman’s Journal subscription list 

had jumped to more than 12,000. 
WHY? 

1. In July The Woman's Journal became the official organ of 
The National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
By unanimous vote the whole life membership of The 
National American Woman Suffrage Association became 
subscribers to The Woman’s Journal. 

3. At the suffrage meeting in Lowell in October the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention voted that the whole Massachu- 
setts Association become subscribers to The Woman's 


Journal. 
4. Nov. 12 The Woman’s Journal was put on the news- 


stands of Greater Boston. 

Nov. 12 a corps of Suffrage “Newsies’—college women— 

began selling The Journal on the streets of Boston. 

6. Concord, N. H., Harrisburg, Pa., New York City and 

scores of other large cities are planning to sell The 

Journal on the news-stands. 

There are about 1,000 Suffrage Leagues in the United 

States. The majority of them are working for 100 sub- 

scribers to The Woman’s Journal by Jan. 1. The returns 

are coming in from States, cities and towns daily. 

8. The most influential women in America are suffragists 
—Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, Mrs. Stanley McCormick, Mrs. Wirt 
Dexter, Mrs. Benjamin Franklin Pitman, Mrs. Williar 
Filene, Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, Mrs. C. Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Clarence Mackay, Jane Addams, Mrs. Philip 
Lydig, Mrs. Henry Villard, Mrs. Potter Palmer, and 


hundreds of others. eee. 
9. The whole National Suffrage Association is pledged to 


support The Journal by patronizing our advertisers. 
to. Equal Suffrage is a live, up-to-date, growing movement. 
Do you ever read about it in the papers? Do the papers 
write about dead subjects? 
Does this interest you? You can see the class of women 
who read The Woman’s Journal. 
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